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Ma.y 1972 


SOVIETIZING RELUCTANT RELIGIONS 


Two recent events, a "Lenten Letter" addressed to the Patriarch 
o£ the Russian Orthodox Church by Nobel Prize-winning author 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn, and a petition sent to the United Nations 
Secretary General by 17,000 Lithuanian Roman Catholics have served 
to refocus world attention on the continuing persecution of religious 
groups within the USSR and on the dilenma that "religion" poses 
for the Soviet regime. 

The Lenten Letter 


In his open letter to Patriarch Pimen, Solzhenitsyn highlights 
both the hypocrisy and the duality of Soviet policies regarding 
religion at home and abroad. He accuses Pimen of being a tool of 
the atheist Soviet state who passively acquiesces in regime efforts 
to stan^) out the church within the Soviet Union while serving Soviet 
propaganda abroad in its efforts to portray the USSR as a country in 
which con^lete religious freedom exists. Recalling that Pimen’s 
New Year's message had appealed to the Russian faithful abroad to 
raise tlieir children to love the church, Solzhenitsyn notes that 
"perhaps for the first time in half a century, you finally spoke 
about tlie religious upbringing of children." He then asks, "But 
what is the purpose of all this; why is your earnest appeal directed 
only to Russian emigres; why do you call only on those children to 
be brought up in the Christian faith; why do you admonish only the 
distant flock to 'discern slander and falsehood' and be strong in 
truth and justice; and we—what should we discern; should we or 
should we not foster in our own children a love for the church?" 

Given Solzhenitsyn's moral authority and the worldwide publicity 
his statement has been receiving---with much of this publicity 
filtering back into the Soviet Union---this denunciation of Pimen 
(and indirectly of state-controlled spiritual heads of other religious 
bodies in the USSR) may have widespread repercussions hot only within 
the Russian Orthodox Church but throughout the religious communities 
in the Soviet Union. The "Lenten Letter" marks the first time since 
Stalin's death that a public figure of Solzhenitsyn's stature has 
openly demanded greater religious freedom for Soviet citizens and 
denounced the con^liance of church leaders with the Kremlin's anti- 
religious measures. 

Solzhenitsyn portrays the futility of.a religious man under 
the yoke of the totalitarian atheist Soviet regime as he dissolves the 
veneer of "religious freedom" in the USSR, to indict the Kremlin with 
specific charges of officially administered religious persecution. 
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He captures the substance as well as the essence of repression, 
not only of Orthodox believers, but also of Moslems, Jews, Catholics, 
Protestants and others in the USSR in the following excerpts from 
his letter: 

"The entire administration of the church, the appoint¬ 
ment of priests and bishops (including even sacrilegious 
churchmen who make it easier to deride and destroy the duirch}, 
all of this is secretly managed by the Council for Religious 
Affairs. A church dictatorially ruled by atheists is a 
sight not seen in two thousand years. 

"Priests are powerless within their own parishes; 
only the conduct of church services is still entrusted to 
them, and even then, only if they remain within the church 
building. But if they wish to visit the bedside of the 
sick or a cemetery they must first ask for approval (by the 
city council. 

"For every functioning church, there are twenty that 
have been razed or irretrievably ruined and another twenty 
are in a state of neglect or profanation. How many populated 
places are there in this country where the closest church is 
one hundred or even two hundred kilometers away? Any attenpt 
on the part of the chur(±. activists, donors or bequestors to 
restore even the smallest church is blocked... 

"...after the baptizing of infants, all of the child's 
associations with the church usually cease. The doors to a 
religious upbringing are tightly shut against them. They are 
barred from participating in church services, taking communion 
and, perhaps, even from attending church. The right to 
propagate the faith of our fathers has been broken, as well 
as the right of parents to bring ip their children within 
the precepts of their own world outlook. And you, leaders 
of the church, have yielded to this and condone it by accepting 
as reliable evidence of religious freedom the fact that we 
must place our defenseless children not into neutral hands 
but into those of the most primitive and unscrupuloios kind 
of atheistic propagandists. 

"le do not even ask about the pealing of church bells. 

Why is Russia deprived of her ancient adornment, her most 
beautiful voice? 

"There are even no gospel books—these are brought to 
us from abroad.... 

"Why was it necessary for me to show my passport when 
I came to church to baptize my son? With what sort of 
canonical demands must the Moscow Patriarchate comply in 
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registering the souls o£ those who are being baptized? 

One must wonder at the spiritual strength of the parents and 
at the fathomless spiritual resistance inherited through the 
ages with which they go through this denunciatory registration 
and must later face the persecution at their place of 
enployment or the public ostracism of ignoramuses." 

The Catholics 


In February of this year more than 17,000 Lithuanian Roman 
Catholics, in the largest known open protest of its kind ever 
experienced in the Soviet Union, petitioned the United Nations 
because "believers in our republic cannot enjoy the rights set 
out in Article 18 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights." 

(The declaration, passed by the UN with the Soviet Union abstaining, 
calls for the recognition of religious freedom by all comtries.) 
Among the specific charges of religious persecution cited by the 
Lithuanians were: 

"Soviet officials limit the number of new priests 
to be trained and control the assignment of priests to 
parishes. No more than 10 youths a year can enter the 
seminary. There are so few priests in Lithuania that 
one must often serve two or three parishes and that even 
invalid and aged priests must work. 

"Catholics have not been allowed to rebuild churches 
destroyed during World War II and have difficulty in 
getting permission to hold services in private hones. 

"Two parish priests were sent to labor camps for 
providing religious instructions to youngsters. Two bishops 
were exiled without trial. 

"The authorities do not enforce a law which would punish 
those who persecute church-goers." 

There are an estimated 3.5 million Roman Catholics in the 
Soviet Union, most of them ethnic Lithuanians and Poles living in 
Lithuania: and in western parts of Belorussia and the Ukraine. 
Lithuania, with a current population slightly over 2.5 million, 
is the largest single Catholic area with an estimated 500 churches 
still i^perating. Prior to its annexation into the USSR in 1940, 
well over 80% of the population of Lithuania belonged to the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Catholicism has been strong and influential in Lithuania 
through several centuries and is deeply engrained in the Lithuanian 
national identity. Unlike the Orthodox Church, whose spiritual 
head, Pimen, rules from Moscow, the Lithuanian Catholics fall under 
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the spiritual domain o£ the Pope, in Rome. Litliuanian Communist 
Party attempts to sever these ties by forming a state-sponsored 
National Lithuanian Church in 1952 were abandoned because of 
stiff resistance by church leaders. Although the church still 
remains within the spiritual realm of the Vatican, part of the 
price for its survival is the Lithuanian Catholic leaders' public 
support for Soviet foreign policy objectives. 

The Moslems 


Islam, next to Orthodoxy, has the setond ].argest following 
in the Soviet Union. Official figures published in 1912, gave the 
number of Rfoslems in Imperial Russia as 16.2 million. According 
to Radio Moscow, following the 1959 census, there were some 
30 million Moslems in the USSR. This figure is obviously based 
on nationality rather than on active religious affiliation. The 
most recent Soviet census, of 1970, lists the greatest pefrcentage 
gains of population since 1959 for those areas inhabited largely 
by Moslems, so that today the number of ethnic Moslems in the USSR 
may be well in excess of 40 million. There are no reliable figures 
on the number actively engaged in Islam worship. In 1912, however, 
there were over 26,000 mosques in Imperial Russia, whereas in 1959 
the last date for which official figures are available, Tashkent 
Radio placed the number of mosques at about 1200. 

The position of Islam in the USSR is unique in several respects: 
it is the sole religion practiced by over 30 more or less conpact 
but distinct nationalities, among whom it serves as a cultural bond. 
The traditional Islamic way of life, although to some extent affected 
by Westernization, especially in the towns, remains as a whole far 
more distinct and particularist than that associated with any other 
religion or ideology; the Moslem peoples of the USSR have much closer 
cultural, social and biological affinities with the non-Soviet Moslem 
peoples living adjacent to them than with any of the non-Moslem 
Soviet nationalities*. 

Today, Moslem leaders give full support to Soviet policies as 
the price for the continued existence of their institutions and the 
practice of their faith. Like the other main religious bodies of 
the Soviet Union, the followers of Islam, too, are controlled by 
the Council for Religious Affairs which is centrally directed by 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR. Some state repressive 
measures peculiar to Islam are: 


* Religion and the Soviet State - A Dilemma of Power . Max Hayward 
and William C. tletcher, 1969. 
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- The Hajj Cthe pilgrimage to Mecca which is the 
c^onical obligation of every believer once in his life- 
tzme If he has the material means) has long been banned 
to the rank and file Soviet Moslan. For external 
propag^da purposes, small groups of usually not more 
selected primarily for their devotion 
to the Soviet regime, are occasionally flown to Mecca 

publicity directed to areas 
of the Middle East by Radio Nbscow. 


- Since 1955, Soviet authorities have permitted the 
plication of only three smallj editions of the Koran, 
^e latest edition came out in 1969 in 5,000 copies. It 
IS printed in old Arabic, however, and therefore, cannot 
be pad by mpt Cenpal Asians, who do not even know the 
script in which their own languages were once written. 


The Jews 


Ihlike the officpl status accorded to the other main faiths 
So^et Union, Judaism has not been allowed to 
establish any fom of central organization to administer the 
‘^?™^ities scattered throughout the Soviet Union. The 
1970 Soviet census lists 2.1 million ethnic Jews in the USSR. 

Hie number active believers of Judaism is not available 
nor are official statistics on the number of practicing synagogues 
remaining in the USSR. One source gives the Sumber of reSZSd 
synago^es in 1965 as 62. By contrast, the number of synagoLes 

had registered Hebrew communities 

had existed in the Ukraine alone. 

Official measures of persecution peculiar to Judaism included: 

- The rite of circumcision, allegedly symbolizing 
the conppt of the "chosen people" has been attacked with 
partpular vehemance. Information on the medical value 

reportedly does not even appear in Soviet 
medical journals. 

- The observance of Passover with its national overtones, 
for ex^ple, the phrap "next year in Jerusalem" with which 
the Seder, the traditional Passover ceremony ends, has also 
been strongly discouraged, 

. - TTie baking of matzos (unleavened bread eaten by Jews 
during the Paspver) has been made very difficult and except 
for a very limited supply baked in Moscow, it is virtually 
unavailable. 
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The Protestants 

Officially Russian Protestantism was a protest against Tsarist 
state intervention in the affairs of the Russijin Orthodox Church. 

It was made vp of numerous sects, the two most inportant being the 
Evangelical Christians and the Baptists. In imirked contrast to 
other religious groups in the USSR, the Evangelical Kristians 
and Baptists, with a total membership of only about 100,000 in 
1914 were treated with an attitude of positive benevolence by 
the new Soviet regime in the first few years after the Revolution. 

As a consequence, by 1928 there were about 4 Evangeli^l 

Christians in some 3200 congregations in the USSR. The year 1929 
marked the beginning of almost continuous severe repression of the 
sects, primarily over their resistance to the collectivization of 
agriculture. Many members of the sects were deported to Siberia. 

Many died en route to or in labor camps. By 1941 the n^er of 
congregations was reduced to approximately 1,000. In 1945 tne 
Evangelical Christians and Baptists, together with several other 
small denominations, were united in the All-Union Council of 
Evangelical Christian-Baptists (the VSEKhB, from the Russian 
initials). Since its inception, the VSEKhB, managed and controlled 
by the Council on Religious Affairs, has been ^t pains to prese^e 
correct relations with the Soviet authorities. In 1962 the VSEHiB 
claimed 545,000 full members in its application for membership in 
the World Council of Churches. Today, outside sources estimate 
the fi^e as high as 1.5 million full members and a total community 

of 3 million. 

In 1965, a groi:p of Baptists calling thotiselves "Initsiativniki 
broke away from the VSEKhB in protest of its leaders’ compromises 
with the Soviet regime. Demanding complete freedom of relipon, 
the dissident Baptists have established thmselves into well organized 
illegal (unregistered with the Council of Religious Affairs) 
conmunities. In disregard for Soviet laws and repressive measures, 
they give religious training to their children, print and distribute 
their own religious literature, some of which attacks the Soviet 
state, and actively seek new members. Over 500 of their members 
have been inprisoned in the last ten years. 

The Pi lemma 

Religious protesters play an increasingly important role in the _ 
growing civil rights movement in the USSR, as evidenced .^_the reporting 

instances of religious persecution in the Chronicle of Current Events. 
The Chronicle is a clandestinely circulated samizdat publication issued 
on a more of less regular schedule of once every'two months whic]>, 
although not yet knowi to the Soviet masses, is rapidly growing in 
significance and influence among Soviet intellectuals. 
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Religion is a dilemma for the Soviet regime. The question faced 
by Soviet poli^ m^ers is not whether religion in general or any 
specific religion is compatible with communism. Rather, the question 
is how does religion influence the realities of Soviet power 
objectives'* While Soviet foreign policy objectives require an 
image of progressive liberalism towards religion (as well as towards 
the closely related phenomenon of nationalism), Soviet internal 
objectives, steraning from the multinational make-up of the USSR 
and involving Kremlin attenpts to foster an all-embracing "Soviet 
nationalism," demand the si^pression of religion dnd nationalism:; 
T^ecause of their chauvinistic and irredentist tendencies.. iSincedihe 
complete liquidation of religious groups (if this were possible) 
would severely damage Soviet foreign policy objectives, however, 
the Kremlin is at pains to maintain a plausible tightly-controlled 
facade of constitutionally guaranteed "religious freedom" for all 
of its citizens. 

The latter is no easy task, however, for it involves the 
manipulation of the most subtle human thought processes and emotions 
as well as the ethnic, racial and spiritual heritage of many centuries 
of human existence. It is furthermore complicated by a modem world 
in which racial, ethnic and spiritual identityaCfe more universally 
sought after than ever before and technology in communications and 
transportation increasingly facilitates international human exchange. 

There are many indications that Soviet attenpts to maintain 
their delicately contrived balancing act regarding religious affairs 
are experiencing serious difficulties. Solzhenitsyn's Lenten Letter 
and the Lithuanian protest highlight these difficulties. The 
siamizdat revelations on a continuing and ever-expanding basis, lend 
considerable substance to what appears to be an increasing interest 
in religion by a wide variety of Soviets but most pointedly on the 
part of Soviet intellectuals. The controlled Soviet press, itself, 
in a<toitting the ineffectiveness of its own anti-religious propaganda 
and in chastising youth,, intellectuals and even Communist Party 
me;mbers _ for their interest in religion provides probably the best 
indication that the problems posed by religion for Soviet policy 
mjikers are far from resolved. Furthermore, while this growing 
interest in religion will almost inevitably tend to increase 
Kremlin measures of repression and persecution, the growing voice 
of protest resulting in worldwide publicity of Soviet ambivalence 
with a potential for damaging Soviet foreign policy objectives will, 
hopefully, act as a restraint on those in the Kremlin who might 
otherwise favor a -return to Stalinist terror. 
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new YORK TIMES 
9 Pipril 1972 


Today is Easter by the calendar of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. This is the 
full text of the letter sent to Patriarch 
Pimen of Moscow sad All the .Russios 
by Aleksandr 1. Solzhenitsyn, express¬ 
ing his deep concern over the state of 
the church, its subservicrtce to the 
Soviet state and its failure to defend , 
the cause 0 / the faith in Russia. 

‘ By ALEKSANDR I. SOLZHENITSYN 


Most Holy Master! 

Xjiat—which presses upon the head 

• like a gravestone and crushes the 
breast of a moribund Russian Orthodox. 

• people —is the subject of this letter. 
Everyone knows this, and it has al¬ 
ready been shouted aloud, but every¬ 
one has again reverted to a doomed 
silence. And a small stone needed to be 
placed on top of the large one to make 
it no longer possible to remain silent. 

■I was weighed down by such a small 
stone when I heard your message on 
Christmas Eve. 

I felt a pang at that point when, per¬ 
haps for the first time in half a cen¬ 
tury. you finally spoke about children^ 
suggesting the following precept: that, 
along with infusing their children with 
love for their country, parents should 
foster in them a love for the church 
(and apparently for faith itself?) and 
they should strengthen that love by 
setting a good personal example. I 
lieard this — and saw before me my, 
early childhood, spent in attending 
many church services, and remembered 
that initial impression, exceptionally 
fresh and pure, which later could not 
be erased by any millstone or mental 
theory. 

But what iis the purpose of all this? 
Why is your earnest appeal directed 
only to Russian dmigr^s? Why do you 
call only on those children to be 
;brought up in the Christian faith, why' 
do you admonish only the distant flock 
to "'discern slander and falsehood** and 
be strong in truth and justice? And we 

-what should we discern? Should we 
or should we not foster in our own 
children a love for the church? Yes, 
Christ taught us to search even for the 
hundredth sheep that is lost —when 
the remaining ninety-nine are found. 
But when even the ninety-nine are 
missing — should we not concern our- 
isclves, first of all. in their behalf? 

' Why was it necessary for me to 
'show my passport when I came to 
church to baptize my son? With what 
sort 
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Mostow Patriarchate comply in regis¬ 
tering the souls of those who are being 
baptized? One must wonder at the 
spiritual strength of the parents and at 
'the fathomless spiritual resistance in¬ 
herited through the ages with which 
they go through this denunciatory reg¬ 
istration and must later face the perse¬ 
cution at their place of employment or, 
the public ostracism of ignoramuses. 

At this point persistence runs out; ; 
—after the baptizing of infants all of the . 

• cl lild’s associations with the church _ 
.-U mally cease. The doors to a religious ^ 
ujbringing are tightly shut against , 
tl lem. They are barred from participat-1 
lig in church services, taking com-| 
n union and, perhaps, even from at- 
imding church. We are robbing our, 
c lildren by depriving them of that un- 
t ipeatablc, purely angelic perception , 
of the church service, which in adult ; 
1 fe can never be recaptured nor even j 
k nderstood as to what has been lost. 1 
s The right to propagate the faith of 
^ ur fathers has been broken, as well, 
t s the right of parents to bring up their ^ 
■rhildren within the precepts of their? 
Hwn world outlook. And you, leaders, 
f the church, have yielded to this and, 
:< ondone it by accepting as reliable evi- 
i ence of religious freedom the fact 
!lhat we must place our defenseless 
'ihildren not into neutral hands but 
: nto those of the most primitive and 
' inscrupulous kind of atheistic propa- 


'*The right to propagate 
; the faith of our fathers 
has been broken.” 

gandists. You find evidence of religious 
freedom in the fact that adolescents 
torn away from Christianity (God for¬ 
bid that they should be infected by it) 
are left with the ravine between the 
agitator's manual and the criminal 
code for their moral upbringing. 

Half a century of our past history 
has been neglected. I do not even 
speak of rescuing the present but how, 
can we save our country's future—the 
future which will be constituted by to¬ 
day's children? In the final analysis the 
true and profound destiny of our coun¬ 
try will depend on whether the idea of 
the rightness of power shall be irrev¬ 
ocably implanted in the people’s con- 
' ether that darkening 
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eclipse shall be cleansed and the power / 
of righteousness radiate once again..; 
Will we be able to reinstate within our-,; 
selves at least some of* the traces of | 
Christianity or shall we lose them com¬ 
pletely and surrender ourselves to the 
calculations of self-preservation an(| 

profit? . u ’ 

A study of Russian history in the: 
last few centuries will show that it 
might have been incomparably more 
humane and harmonious if the church 
had not surrendered its independence 
and the people had listened to its 
voice, as for example, in Poland. 
Alas, with us it has been different 
for a long time. , . * 

We were losing and have lost that 
bright, ethical Christian atmosphere 
in which our values, way of life, world 
outlook, folklore and even the word 
“peasant'* have been founded for 
thousands Of years. Wc are losing the 
last traces and signs of a Christian 
people—is it possible that this should 
not be the main concern of the 
Russian Patriarch? 

The Russian Church has its indig¬ 
nant opinion on every evil in distant 
Asia or Africa, yet on internal Ills— 
rit ha's none — ever. Why are the 
mesr^ges which we receive from the 
church hierarchy traditionally tranquil? 
Why are all church documents so 
complacent, as if they were issued 
among the most Christian of peoples? 
One serene message follows another, 
in the course of the same inclement 
year. Will not the need for these 
messages soon cease altogether? There 
will no longer be anyone left to whom 
they should be addressed; the flock 
will disappear, with the exception of 
the Patriarchal Chancellery office. 

Almost seven years have passed 
since two honest priests, Yakunin and 
Eshliman, wrote their famous letter 
to your predecessor in which they 
demonstrated through personal sacri¬ 
fice that the pure flame of the Chris¬ 
tian faith has not as yet been extin¬ 
guished in our country. They described 
in an extensive and convincing fashion 
the voluntary internal enslavement of 
the Russian Church which has reached 
the point of self-annihilation and asked 
that anything which was untrue be 
pointed out to them. But every word 
was true; none of the hierarchs took 
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*HaU a century of 
OUT past history has 
been neglected** 


it upon himself to refute them. And 
how was their letter answered? In a 
most simple and crude manner: for 
telling the truth they were forbidden 
to conduct services. And up to this 
very day you have not corrected this. 
The frightening letter of the twelve 
believers from Vyatka has also 
.remained unanswered; they were only 
put under pressure. And the only. 
fearless Archbishop, Yermogen of ? 
Kaluga, is still in monastic seclusion. 
It was he who had forbidden the 
closing of his churches and the burning 
of icons and books, an accomplishment 
in which degenerate enraged atheism 
achieved great success up to 1964 in 
other diocese. . 

It is almost seven years now that 
all of this was. said aloud, but what: 
has changed? For every functioning 
church there are twenty that have: 
been razed or irretrievably ruined and 
another twenty arc in a state of 
neglect or profanation. Is there' a sight 
more harrowing than these skeletons,, 
the sole domain of birds and store¬ 
keepers? How many populated places, 
are there in this country where the, 
closest church is one hundred or even 
two hundred kilometers away? And 
our north—that age-old repository of 
Russian spirit and, perhaps, Russia*s« 
most dependable future—is left entire¬ 
ly without churches. Any attempt on 
the part of church activists, donors 




smallest church is blocked by the 
one-sided laws of the so-called division 
of church and state. We dare not even, 
ask about the pealing of church bells. 
Why is Russia deprived of her ancient 
adornment, her most beautiful voice? 
But how can we speak of churches? 
There are even no gospel books— 
these are brought to us from abroad, 
in the same way as our own preachers 
used to take them to the Indigirka. 

This is the seventh year—and has 
the church asserted itself on anything? 
The entire administration of the 
church, the appointment of priests and 
bishops (including even sacrilegious 
churchman who make it easier to: 
deride and destroy the church), all 
of this is secretly managed by the 
Council for Religious Affairs. A church ' 
dictatorially ruled by atheists is a 
sight not seen in two thousand years., 
Also under their control is the, church 
economy and the use of churchy 
resources, those coins deposited by the 
fingers of the devout. Five million 
rubles are donated to outside funds 
with magnanimous gestures, while 
beggars are chased away from the 
portico and there is no money to 
repair a leaking roof in a poor parish', 
r Priests are powerless within their own 
parishes, only the conduct of church 
services is still entrusted to them, and 
even then, only if they remain within 
the church building. But if they v/ish 
to visit the bedside of the sick or 
a cemetery- they must first ask for 
approval of the city council. 

What sort of reasoning can be used 
to convince oneself that the consistent 
destruction of the spirit and body of 
the church by atheists is the b,est 



---Great Lent, Sunday of 
Veneration of the Cross, J972, 

Tr'^slated by Ludmilla Thorne 
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Solzhenitsyn Says 
The Russian Church 
Neglects Its Flock 

special to 'The New York Timet 

MOSCOW, March 22—The 


syn, in a “Lenten letter” cir-' 
culating in Moscow, has accused 
I the Russian Orthodox Church 
jof forsaking its flock and of 
I being a tool of the atheist state. 

The letter, addressed to Patri¬ 
arch Pimen, leader of Russian 
Orthodoxy, also contains an 
impassioned plea to the church 
[to bring the Christian spirit 
[back to the people. 
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“A gravestone presses upon 
he head and rends the breast 
>f a moribund Russian Orthodox 
>eoplc,” the letter begins, ac- 
:ording to a copy made avail* 
ible to Western newsmen. 

Written in the ecclesiastical 
language customary in com¬ 
munications with the church, 
le letter lists limitations on 
c rights of priests, the closing 
^ churches and the repression 
dissident churchmen as cx- 
ples of submission to the 

t thorities. 

Mr. Soilzhenitsyn's novels, 
est sellers in thei^ West, have 
een banned in the Soviet 
uinion since the middle sixties 
the ground that he has 
ainted the country’s Stalinist 
u^t in, dark colors, , 


While continuing to write for 
publication abroad, the 52-ycar- 
old novelist and Nobel laureate 
has also become increasingly 
vocal on issues of civil rights. 
His open letter is believed to 
be his first protest on church 
matters. 

He depicted a land in which, 
for every functioning church, 
**there are 20 that have been 
Yazed or irretrievably ruined 
and another'20 in a state of 
neglect or desecration.” He was 
presumably referring to a prac¬ 
tice common after the Bol¬ 
shevik Revolution of converting 
churches to secular uses. 

“How m^ny populated places 
are there in tfiis country with 
no church within 100 or even 
200 kilometers?” Mr. Solzhen¬ 
itsyn asked. 

Charging that restoration of 
ven “Uie smallest church was 
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being hampered by what he| 
termed the “one-sided laws of 
the so-called division of church 
and state,” he said that he did 
not dare ask about the renewed 
pealing of church bells, no 
longer tolerated in the Soviet 
Union. 

“And yet,” he went on, “why 
! should Russia be deprived of 
her most ancient adornment, 
her most beautiful voice?” 

The novelist, accusing the 
church of taking orders from 
the Council for keligious Af¬ 
fairs, wrote: 

"The entire administration of 
the church, the appointment of 
priests and bishops, including 
even sacrilegious churchmen 
who seek to deride and disnipt 
the church—all these are se¬ 
cretly managed by the Council 
for Church Affairs. 
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"A churc 

irccted by atheists is a sight not! 
seen in 2,000 years.'" j 

Mr. Solzhenitsyn said that 
Patriarch Pimen, in his first 
year in office, had done noth¬ 
ing to reinstate two dissident 
priests, Nikolai I. Eshliman and 
Gleb P, Yakunin, who were de- 
frodked in 1965 for having ques¬ 
tioned the church's collabora- 
lion with Soviet authorities. 
Archbishop Yermogen of Ka¬ 
luga is still oeing kept in mon¬ 


mmm 


asTiC seerDSTon for msTefusaTto 
close churches in his diocese, 
the letter said. 

^In an allusion to occasional 
church statements on world is¬ 
sues, apparently at the Soviet 
Government's bdiest, Mr. Sol¬ 
zhenitsyn said: “The Russian 
jChurch has an impassioned 
opinion about the slightest evil 
in far-away Asia or Africa, but 
never about its own domestic 
troubles, “ 

Deploring restrictions on the 


^ " ^riesfe; 'he 'saTu; 

“priests are powerless within 
their own parishes, with only 
the conduct of church services 
entrusted to them. And if they 
"should ever wish to visit the 
bedside of the sick or a ceme¬ 
tery they must first ask for an 
ordinance by the city council.'' 

Referring to a . message by 
Patriarch Pimen apparently read 
in orthodox churches at Christ¬ 
mas, Mr. Solzhenitsyn berated 
him for calling on Russian Or- 
trpdox abroad, to teach their 


,w*,il3fen To'"l6ve"the church but 
avoiding such a recommenda¬ 
tion to believers in tho Soviet 
Union. 

Russian history might have 
been “incomparably more hu¬ 
mane and harmonious in the la 
few centuries,” Mr, Solzhcn!^ 
syn said, “if the church haft 
not surrendered its independi 
cnce and had continued to 
jmake its voice heard amongt 
the people as it does, for ex*' 
I ample, in Poland.” 


WASHINGTON POST 
27 March 1972 
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17,000 Baltic Catholics 
Cite Soviet Persecution 
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Lna Ab|9T«i TimtB 


MOSCOW, March 27 —J 


ore tnan iv.ouo Koman 
olies from Lithuania have sent! 
petitions to the United Na-! 
lions, charging Soviet reli¬ 
gious persecution. It was the 
largest open protest of its 
kind in the Soviet Union. 

An inch-thick stack of peti¬ 
tions, bearing over 17.000 sig¬ 
natures of “believers/* was 
sent to U.N. Secretary General 
Kurt Waldheim last month 
after Soviet'officials in Mos¬ 
cow ignored their earlier pro¬ 
tests, according to dissident 
Russian sources who made 
copies of the papers available 
to Western newsmen today. 

Lithuania, a small republic 
on the Baltic Sea that was an¬ 
nexed by the Soviet Union in 
1940, is known as an area 
where tradifional religious be¬ 
liefs persist dCvSpite officiaL 
harassment by the Communist 
regime. 

The petitions suggest con¬ 
tinued strength of the Catho¬ 
lic Church in Lithuania de¬ 
spite steady anti-religious 
propaganda. It also seems to 
be a part of a growing effort 
by religious communities to 
induce the government to im¬ 
plement religious freedoms 
guaranteed by the Soviet con- 
rStitution. 

Last September, 2,000 per¬ 
sons from the town of Prenai, 


which has less than 10,000 pop^ 
ula^tion, signed an open letter 
to the Soviet leadership charg¬ 
ing that freedom of religion 
was being curbed by local au¬ 
thorities in Lithuania. 

Three other open letters 
with a total of 5,000 signatuiea 
were sent last fall to' Parly, 
leader Leonid /Brezhnev bur 
police “using threats, arrests 
and handcuffs prevented the 
mass collection of signatures,V 
the letter to Waldheim said. 

“Such action by the authori¬ 
ties prompted the conviction 
that the present memoran¬ 
dum, signed by 17,000 believ¬ 
ers, will not attain its aim if it 
is sent by the same means as 
previous collective declara- 
lions,” the letter said. 

The Catholics were taking 
their complaints to the United 
Nations, the letter went on, 
because “believers in out re¬ 
public cannot enjoy the rights 
^et out in Article 18 of thd 
Vlniversal Declaration of, 
human \ Rights.” The declara¬ 
tion, pafesed by the United Na-: 
tion with the Soviet Union ah-j 
staining, calls for the recognl-j 
tion of religious freedom by^ 
ill countries. ^ 

[At the United Nations, k 
ipokesman had no comment 
)n the petitions today.] 

In their petition, the Lith¬ 
uanians complained that So¬ 


viet officials limit the number 
of new priests to be trained 
and control the assignment of 
priests to parishes. They said 
^iio more than 10 youths a year 
can enter the seminary, 

‘ •'The arc so few priests in 
Lithuania, the letter charged, 
that one must often serve two 
or three parishes and that 
“even invalid and aged priests 
must work.” 

The Lithuanian authorities 
do not enforce a law which 
would punish those who perse¬ 
cute church-goers, the petition 
^claimed. 

i In addition, Catholics have 
.not been allowed to rebuild 
[:churches destroyed during 

;World War IT and have diffi- 
'culiy in getting permission to 
hold services in private 

homes. 

“At the same time, a dance 
hall was allowed to be built in 
the parish of Andreivas where 
the church stood,” the petition 
said. 

It repeated charges made 
last November that two parish 
priests were sent to labor 
camps for providing religious 
instructions to youngsters. 
Two bishops were also exiled 
without trial, it said. 

More signatures would have 
been included In the 123 sepa¬ 
rate, identical typed petitions | 
if the Soviet police had not re-j 


acted so strongly against the 
dissidents, the letter said. 

“If in the future, the organs 
of the state take the same atti¬ 
tude toward believers’ com¬ 
plaints as they have until now, 
we will be obliged to address 
I ourselves to international bod¬ 
ies, the Pope, the head of our 
1 church, or the United Nations 
as an authoritative inst iliilion 
defending human rights,” 

In addition to repressing re¬ 
ligion, the Catholics said, the 
“forcible atheistic upbringing” 
of Soviet society has also 
caused increases ib juvenile 
crime, alcoholism, divorces, 
abortions and suicides. 

The Litlnianians* protest 
comes at a time of improving 
relations between Moscow andi 
.the Vatican. Soviet Pre.sidcnt 
Nikolai Podgorny and Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko 
have called on l^opc Paul VI, 
knd the Most Rev. Agotino 
Casaroli, who is tantamount to' 
a Vatican foreign minisUir, vis¬ 
ited Moscow last year. 

There arc an estimated 3.5 
million Roman CathoUc.s liv¬ 
ing in the Soviet Union, most 
of them Lithuanians and 
Poles. Catholics are situated 
in Lithuania, and in western 
parts of Byelorussia and the 
Ukraine. 

Lithuania is the largest sin¬ 
gle Catholic area, with nearly 
500 curches still operating 
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LE MONDE, Paris 
29 March 1972 


CONTRE LA POLITIQUE ANTimiGIEUSE 

Dix-sept csiiiiiiyss litoaniens 
s’afl PBssGiii a fi orc jupy 

Moscou minimise remigraPion juive 

Les cathoflQues tituaniens, lasses de voff aans rSponse diyerses 
p6tftions envoy^es aux autoritds $ovi4tiquea/ vfennent d'adrosser d 
M. Brelnev un memorandum portant dix-sept mifie signatures. La 
police a valnement essaye d'en empechef la cotlGCta. Les signataires 
ont adressd copie de ce document d'M. Kurt Waldheinir en prtanf 
le secretaire generaf de VONU da le transmettre lul-mema au chef 
da parti sovieiique, / 

Le lour memo — le 27 mars — oO le texte des cafhoftques fitua- 
niens eiail communique aux correspondants occidentaux e Moscow, 
un porfe-parote official faisait des declarations sur remigration luive. 
En minimisant le chiffre des departs, if a voulu apparemment rassarer 
les Etats arabes. 

De notr^e correspondant ALAIN JACOB 
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Moscou. 
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llluani^ns — 

dum est ciat6 des 

bre X971 ct janviefr 

cent sur le terrar 
rhomme et const| 
les croyants dc 

liberie de consci 
absente et VEgltjp 
secutions ». Les 
peuvent se r^sun] 


l^s cathollques ‘ 


mois de decern- 
1972 — SC p!a- 
n dcs droits de 
jitcnt tt pour 
lotrc pcuple, 1(1 
nee est ton jours 
_ sujeite d per¬ 
mits qu'ils cUent 
ainsi : 


0 Le clerge 
Ju. Stepanovitciw 
kiavitchus ont 
proeds tandis 
bre 1971 « les pr^ 
skis et P. B 
condamnes d 
liberie parce qi 
les fondements 

enfants, sur la d| 

parents », Le mi 
s’accentue d’aut 
que « les autorit 
gii*d dix etudiav 

trer an semiuair 

et que cclu!-cl « 

les mains de nor; 
du poiivoir » 


• L^educatiori 
€71 fants est non 
vee par des mi 
les arrestations, 
est incnlgue d«| 
ccoles sovietigiie 


• E71 violaf.io7\ 
net de la Repu 
de Lituanle, 
vlctlmes d'ostradi 
dent notammenq 
en raison dc 
croyants de Vin\ 
gnent de pratiq 
onverlemcnt » 
preseniants des 
disent aux croy( 


meme d Icurs propres frols, les 
egliscs brulecs », et les fiddles 

< doivent dbienir aveo dc gra7idcs 
iiffienlies, des auioriUs, la per^ 
ii/ss/on d'cxcrccr le culte d leur 
t omicile ». 

Les signataires concluent en 
clarant que des efforts du gou- 
^etnement sovietique pour re- 
] tiddler h cette situation «nous 
I ’.ideraient, itous, cwtholigucs, d 
nous considcrer comme citoyens 
t ie VVnion sovtetigue d part ctx- 
I idre ». 

Annexee k FU.R.SS. en 1939. 
1 i Lliuanie comptait encore, 11 
; a une dlz!alnc d'anndcs, envl- 
: on deux millions et demi de 

< atholiques, soit prds de 95 % de 
U population. M. Nikita Struve, 
( ul cite ces chiffres dans son ou¬ 
trage les Chrctiejis cn U.R,S,S, 

lie Seull), ajoute cependant que 
Jss effectlfs du clcrgd ont dlml- 
iiud dc moitid entre la fin dc la 
j uerre ct le milieu dcs anndes 
iO et mentionne plusieurs arres- 
atlons dc pretres en 1961 et 

< n 1963. D’Rprds Tannualre du Va- 
ican, seui Teveque de Kaunas, 
^gr Matulaikis est actuellement 
i n fonctions. 

, . Quelques jours k peine apres 

ihais 1 « atheisme ■. ^ lettrc de I’ccrivain Soljcnltsyiie 
force da?is les j ^ patriarche Plmene, chef de 
1 'dglise orthodoxe He Monde du 
: 4 mars), le mcmorandiun des ca- 
.1 hollques lituaniens contribue k 
ttirer -rattention sur le probleme 


« Nos evdgites^ 
s et V. Slad- 
j^te exiles sans 
qu’en ndvem- 
itres You. Zdep- 
If&nis onf etc 
primtion de 
Ids expliquaient 
pe fa. foi d des 
mande de Icurs 
jnque de pretres 
c part du fait 
is nc permetient 
lis par an d'en-^ 
: (de 

n'est pas entre 
re eviguCt mais 


religieuse des 

t ulement entra- 
ares telles que 


du code cri?n*- 

i llque sovidtique 
croyants sont 


erni ^ ner- ^ rapports de la religion et de 
sme — us per ^ U.R.S.S. Le cas des ca- 

holiqiies sovletiques est plus dif- 
wx/mifsia "croi- ^ encore que celul des ovtho- 
^ < oxcs. Le catholicisme i^omain, en 

f nliii « les re- ne reprrsonte qU’une petite 

inter- {[""orilc en U R.S.S. et ne Wne- 
rcsfrtiifcr. ^Icie rws dcs tolerances relatives 
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accordees k I’dglise nation ale 
russc. Au contralrc, il prdte le 
flanc a des amalgatnes — jnsti- 
flds ou non — avec la survivance 
dc sentiments nationalistes et se- 
^pnratistrs dans dcs comniunautds 
plus ou inoins rcccmincnt annexccs 
a ru.R.S.S, — dans les Pays bal- 
tes. notamment — mais aussl 
dans les anciens territoires polo- 
nats. L’Eglise romaine est d’au- 
tant plus « suspecte » aux yeux 
des autoritds de Moscou qu'elle 
est lieo au Vatican. Enfin, le sort 
des catholiques peut id se com¬ 
parer a celul des baptistes; I’ac- 
tlvite apostolique est bcaucoup 
plus cssentiello pour TEglise ca-, 
tholique que pom* 1‘Eglise ortho- ’ 
doxc, ce qui pi*ovoque des conflits 
plus aigus avee le pouvoir, qui 
propage rathdis-mc. j 

En depit d'une certalne pru¬ 
dence et d’une grande discretion, 
les autoritds sovletiques chcrchcnt 
k dteindre ce que les comniunau¬ 
tds cathollques ont de plus vlvant 
feur les « marches )> du terrltolre de 
ru.R.S.S. Les uniates de Gallcie 
en font rexpddence au mdme tltre 
que les cathollques lituaniens. Si 
le sens diplomatique du Kremlin 
fi'est manifestd par les dgards avec 
Icsqucls Mgr Casnroll, soiis-sccrd- 
tairc d’Etat au Vatican, a dtc 
accuclHi a Mo.scon au mois dc 
fdvrier 1971, les arrestations de 
pretres signs Ides par le mdmo- 
randum dcs cathollques lituaniens 
datent de novembre de la mcme 
annde, comme les petitions dc 
plusieurs commiinautes demeurdes 
sans rdponsc dc septembre. octo- 
bre et ddeembre. ^ 

Un autre document, tout a fait 
officlel celui-lii, a dtd pnblld 
lundi. II s’aglt d^une interview 
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de M. Choumlllne, vlcc-mtnistre 
dc i’intcricur de rU.R.S,S., k 
i’agcnce de presse Novostl sur la 
question de I'cmlgration dcs .lulfs 
sovidtiques k destination d’Isracl. 
Le porte-parole du mlnl.'>tcrc sc 
ddfend contre les accusations 
<t prdvaricatrices » dlt-il, selon 
Icsquellts cette emigration attcin- 
dralt dcs proportions « massive^ » 
et auralt pour resultat d’ <( ac- 
crolfrc le potcntiel militaire tsrae!- 
lien r>. L'auteur de I’intcrview 
crolt mcUre les choscs au point 
en admettant qumn « nombre 
limitd y> de juifs sovidtiques ont 
demandd k partir pour Israel: 
« Ces personnes, expllquc-t-il avec 
un parfalt sang-froid, peuvent, 
quiver VU.R.S.S, au mdme iitre 
que les autres citoyens sovid^ 
agues ,. 5 ans distinction d'appar- 
tenance nationale, cthnigue, de 
sexe et d*dge, Leurs demandes de 
ddpart sont soigneusement 6tu- 
didcs par les organes du ministcre 
de Vtnterieur de VU,R.S.S, selon 
la proetdure en vigueur et, en 
rdgle gendrale, satisfaites.. » 

Le porte-parole sovldtique donne 
le chiffre de dix mille — sensl- 
blement Infcrleur aux estimations 
rccucs tValitre part — pour le 
nonibrc tnl.il dcs departs en 
Israel cn 1971. II r.^tlmc appnrcm- 
mcht coniribucr a nnc mciUcure 
appreciation dc cc phOnoinenc en 
rnppclnnt que <tpc7idant toutc la 
periode dc I'aprds-’QucTrc, environ^ 
vingt et 7ni mille personnes ont 
guitf^ ru.R.S.S, pour Israel » 
•— alors que «Ic nombre total dcs 
irnmigres oenua dmts cc pays dw- 
rant la mCme pdriode a atteini 
deux niiflious r>. 

D'nprcs Ic lextc de Vlntervlew, 
les llmitaiions achicllenumt Im- 
Dosces .aux demaudes dc ddpart 
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Approved 

an Proche-Oricnt ». En conse¬ 
quence, « Irs limitations roucer- 
nent surtout ccmx (nU poss<?dc7it 
nne instrnctioii mUltnire on qui 
out un travail touchant dr pr^s 
Ics intdrets de VEtat >, « Pen de 
dcmandcs de d^^rt, ajoute le 
porte-parole, ont etd ddpos^es par 
ICS habitants de grands centres 
de VU,R,S.S. tfls que MoscoUf 
Leningrad, Kiev, Odessa,, ct de 
rdgions telles qne Id Rc.publiqne 
socialistc sovUtlqne de Moldavia, 
etc. 


C6S cn*(nat 
sent csRcntlclIcment drstfnccs, & 
alirnentcr unc contre-propapande 
rassurantc pour Ics pays arabes 
en m6me Icmps qu’A defendre 
— avee Tadresse qiic Ton voit r- 
l’U.R.S,S. centre Ics accusations 
dont ctle est Tobjet dans de xnui* 
tigles ^navs occidentaux. 


AtAIH MCOB* 
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Nationalism stirs in Baltic States 


By €!harlot(e Salkowski 

Staff correspondent of 
The ChfisUan Science Monitor 


Moscow 


Local nationalisms arc smoldering in 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia and getting 
increased attention from Soviet authorities 
these days. 

Whether!ethnic sentiments are actually on 
the rise in these tiny republics, once inde¬ 
pendent states that were incorporated into 
the Soviet Union In 1940, is difTlcult to know. 
It could be they are simply getting te be 
more of a problem for the regime because 
Soviet society as a whole is harder to control 
without Stalinist methods of repression, 

In any case, some recent developments 
point to continuing nationalist discontent in 
the Baltic region: 

• More than 17,000 Lithuanian Roman 
Catholics have signed a memorandum to 
party Icadci Leonid L Brezhnev charging 
persecution of their ehurch, according to 
unolTloial sources this week. The Catholics 
call on the Soviet leadership to ensure the 
freedom of conscience guaranteed in the 
.Constitution, “which until now docs not exist 
in practice.” 

lEiliiiitic issue discussed 

• In Estonia early in March'the party 
leadership called a special plenum to dis¬ 
cuss “interethnic indoctrination of the work¬ 
ing people,” indicating a concern about rela¬ 
tions between Estonians and the growing 
number of Russian migrants^. 

• An underground letter from 17 Latvian 
Communists charging the gradual russifica¬ 
tion of Latvia was published in the West 
in January, The letter has been discussed 
(and denounced) in the local Latvian press, 
and recently Latvian party leader August 
Voss called on party propagandists to com¬ 
bat “manifestations of nationalism, local¬ 
ism, and separateness,” 
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Although the Lithuanian petition concerns 
religion, it has strong nationalist overtones, 
for Lithuania was predominantly Homan 
Catholic before ^thc ^viet annexation. The 
Soviet press Itself has complained that loy¬ 
alty to Catholicism has fed anti-Russian na¬ 
tionalism in the republic. 

The Catholic memorandum, sent to United 
Nations Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim 
for forwarding to the Soviet leadership, cat¬ 
alogs a host of grievances. It says two 
priests were imprisoned in 1971 for giving 
religious instruction to children and that two 
bishops have been'exiled for 10 years with¬ 
out trial. 

It also charges that atheism is forcibly 
Inculcated in Lithuania's Soviet schools, that 
Soviet authorities rather than the bishops 
handle seminary affairs, and that Catholics 
are not permitted to rebuild burnt-out 
churches. 

“In the years of Soviet power in Lithu¬ 
ania,” an appendix to the memorandum 
states, “such vices as juvenile crime, alco¬ 
holism, and suicide have grown tenfold, and 
^ divorces and abortions have taken on threat¬ 
ening proportions as well. The further we 
are removed from the Christian past, the 
clearer become the terrible consequences of 
; forcible atheistic upbringing and the more 
! widespread becomes an inhuman way of life 
i deprived of God and religion.” 

In Latvia and Estonia, for their part, there 
has long been resentment about the influx 
of Slavs, mainly Russians, into the republics. 
Some local officials have even resisted the 
expansion of industry so there would be less 
need to import Russian manpower — an 
attitude that has been sternly assailed in the 
official press. 

■RnP7fl-ni 1 fl4Annn?nni 7nnni -6 
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The concern of some Estonians and Lat- 
vianfe is that Russians, who account for 30 
percent of the population of Latvia and about 
25 percent of that of Estonia, will eventually 
dominate every aspect of indigenous life. 

Thus the letter from the 17 Communists 
(which was addressed to Communist parties 
in the West and smuggled out last summer) 
bitterly charged that only Russians or 
Viet Latvians” hold the top party posts, that 
the shafe of Latvians In the population 
dropped from 62 percent In 1959 to 57 per¬ 
cent in 1970, that most of the radio and tele* 
vision programs are in Russian, and that 
few all-Latvian kindergartens and schools 
remain. 


Political observers cite a number of fac* 


tors that could account for what seems to be 
a stirring of nationlist activity generally (in 
the Ukraine, and other areas as well): I^e 
success Soviet Jews have had in agitating to 
emigrate to Israel, the influence of Western 
broadcasts and tourism over past years, and 
the spread of underground publishing. 

Some observers believe that the genera] 
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ideological apathy in the country may play 
a role. After so many years of Marxist in¬ 
doctrination and a less than stimulating 
leadership, it is suggested, people may be 
seeking spiritual' nourishment in religion 
and in their traditional cultures. 

Failure to inspire youth seems to be par¬ 
ticularly troubling to the regime. In recent 
months party leaders in the Bailie region 
have placed great stress on bolstering ideo¬ 
logical indoctrination in the schools and uni¬ 
versities. 

It is possible, loo, that ethnic feelings are 
coming to the fore more because the regime ’ 
is reluctant to deal as brutally with the 
problem as it would have in Stalinist times. 

It continues to crack down on political dis¬ 
sent but seems to apply only enough force 
to keep it under control. 

In the case of the Lithuanian memoran¬ 
dum, for instance, Soviet authorities knew it 
was being circulated, and although they re¬ 
portedly interfered with the collection of 
signatures, they did not move with full foree 
to stop it, , 
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BALTIMORE SUN 
27 November 1971 


Lithuanian trial 



ny mills 

Moxrow Burrttu of Tht Sun 
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Moscow^Scveral Lilhuanh 
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looliganism and placed in the! 
next cell heard the priest ”bcgj 
he policemen not to beat him| 
ibout the face.” » 

Case moved to Kaunas 

The case was moved from 
Prenai, where it would have 
}ccn tried normally, to the city 
of Kaunas. “Probably,” the un¬ 
derground report stales, “the 
authorities wanted to avoid a 
confrontation with those people 

whom the priest had served, 
whose respect and love he had 
von.” 

Bui all the same, many people 
learned about the trial. From 
early morning, people hurried to 
the courthouse. By 10 A.M. near¬ 
ly 600 people had gathered. 

Although tlic trial was ostensi¬ 
bly open, the rci>ort says, in fact 
only court officials, school offi¬ 
cials, and employees of the 

Several injurctf | lessons for minors.” The priest 

W. ihc co.rt'yL »d onto Ihc ' 

m ”c Sitironh' S- s*»• 

case, several people were in- ’ 

jured. One woman lost con- Vague answers 

sciousness from a blow on the .. . ..v t ^ 

head, another broke a rib. „ |0 children from Father 

"On the street, policemen Zdcbck.ss confirmation classes 

seized men and women, Tlic were called to testify, but fiavc, 

girls with flowers suffered thc^ answers to the prosccu- 

worst-thc policemen seized^ of -s questions. A few refused to 

them and shoved them into pc^ ta'I' alt or simply ermd on the 
lice vehicles. Those who resisted witness stand. On^e lO-ycar-old 
were beaten, thro^vn to the girl said she and her friend had 

gmmd, dragged by their legs.”: attended two lessons, then 
’About 20 persons, including I slopped ^causc people had pho- 
priests, were arrested. Formal tographed them near the church 
charges were brought against fJiom "ot to return, 

about 10 ■' * 10-minule speech intcr- 

Fathcr Zdebekis was charged frequently by admonl- 

with the “organization and sys- 

were injured early this monll 
a mclcc that resulted when, 
lice broke up a crowd of seve 
hundred Catholics who rallicc 
the support of a priest on tr 
reliable sources reported yes 
day. 

The incident is described in 
unofficial account of trials 1 
vember 11 and 12 in which 1 
priests were sentenced 'to 
year in a labor camp fortc< 
ing children the catechism. ' 
underground document, m 
available to Western,correspe 
ents, gives tins account of 
trials and the events that f 
ceded them: 

The Rev. Juozas Zdebekis, 
pastor of a parish in the clt 
Prenai, was arrested Augusi 
and placed in a police lock- 
Ife was beaten so badly by 
licemen that his mother ”bai 
recognized him.” Other 1 
uanians arrested Appii^ 
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religion give hun the right toj 
offer religious instruction. 

Father Babins sentenced 

The other one-year sentence 
was given the following day, No¬ 
vember 12, by a court in Rascir 
yan (h the Rev. D. Bubins, par- 


R@ll^SiPat!ft^ft(fl§/^25lr*CIAcRDiRi?Ift:Qjlcl0AAQQ^^OQr1i7QftOl^lng and fright* 
kalnis. Along with other priests drove around to the churches, oned—into the fire slalion. Lock- 

On July 25. officials burst into 
Father Bubins’s church while he 
was questioning a boy on his 
religious knowledge as 30 other | 
children wailed in line. i 

Tile officials, the underground! 
report says, ‘‘began to scuc and^ 


in the area, Father Bubins had* 
■ offered to examine children on 
; their religious knowledge after 
the bishop in Raseiyan was giv¬ 
en official permission to confirm 
^childrcn. 

1 On liie days children were to 


: ing them in the fire station, they 
gave the children pencils aqd 
paper and dictated a written ac¬ 
cusation against Father Bubins^f 
No details, other than the scja- 
{fence, were given of thcBubijw 
’.trial. *! 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
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Religion is strengthening its hold on the 
thinking of many people in the Soviet Union. 

‘‘The religious mist not only does not dis¬ 
appear, but on the contrary, begins to en¬ 
compass our youth/' the Byelorussian youth 
journal Znamya Yunosti recently com¬ 
plained. 

In response, one atheist conference fol¬ 
lows another, and aniireligious militancy 
does not cease. ITie latest effort to snuff out 
religion was a national seminar of college 
and high-school teachers of “scientific 
atheism.*' It was convened March 14 by the 
Ministry of Higher and Specialized Educa¬ 
tion. 

Last June, a similar conference deliber¬ 
ated for four days. Its findings were pub¬ 
lished in the atheist monthly Nauka i Zhizn 
I (Science and Life). The main reasons for 
the tenacious survival of religion were said 
jto be the indifference of part of the coun¬ 
try's youth, Western influences, a concilia¬ 
tory attitude within the Komsomol (Com¬ 
munist youth organization), youth's gulli¬ 
bility, family influences, and the spreading 
of underground religious literature. 

The objection atheist agitators most fre¬ 
quently come across — even among non¬ 
believers — is that “religion helps." Ihis 
way of thinking recently came out in a sur¬ 
vey made by the administration of the 
Vinnitsa medical institute. 

Survey question 

The question asked In the survey wa^. 
“What is your aitiitudc to religion?" The 


results of the survey were discussed on 
Feb. 4 by the Vinnitsa radio in Ukrainian, 

Out of 350 students questioned, only 163 
stated firmly what they knew the adminis¬ 
tration wanted them to say, namely that 
they do not believe in God. 

More than half of the students, exactly 
180, stated that their attitude could be de¬ 
scribed as indifferent. A different 180 saidj 
they came from families who maintained 
religious traditions. And 83 students saidj 
they had believers, meaning church mem-' 
bers, in their families. 

* 

In an attempt to explain the continued in¬ 
fluence of religion, the broadcast went on to 
describe the “missionary activities" of 
“some sects, such as the Adventists and the 
Baptists, who try to instill in man’s con¬ 
science a social program of their own." 

Especially singled out were so-called 
“medico-missioifary" activities: 

“One frequently encounters in hospitals a 
nurse or a sister who secretly whispers to 
the patient; Tray to God, for only He can 
help you.' Although the patient subsequently 
recovers thanks to the ingenuity of the doc¬ 
tors. he will nevertheless have in his con¬ 
science traces of the nurse’s brainwashing 
and will begin to believe that he was saved 
by God." 

Priorities sugi!;c8tcd [ 

“That is why," the broadcast continued, I 
“believers give priority to medical establish-' 
ments when sending their children to insti¬ 
tutes of higher learning. Tlie formula of 


these ‘medical missionaries' is; ‘Tltc doctor^ 
merely bandages the patient; it is God| 
who cures him!' 

“Medical establishments should pay more 
attention to the atheist education of stu4 
dents,” the broadcast warned. I’his is pre-f 
dsely what last month's Moscow seminai: 
was supposed to bring about, through atheist 
“enlightenment" and militant antircligious 
propaganda. 

That is the Soviet line toward its own citi¬ 
zens. Its line toward the Arab world is differ¬ 
ent. In a scries of talks entitled “Against 
Imperialist Attempts to Exploit Religion for 
Reactionary Purposes," Dmitry Ponomarev, 
candidate of historical sciences, proclaimed 
March 27 that among the Afro-Asian people, 
“religion may serve a noble purpose under 
certain circumstances. 

“Men of religion currently exercise great 
influence in mobilizing Egyptians for the 
struggle against Israeli aggression. . . . 
Many men of religion. Muslims included, 
have expressed their sympathy for the 
struggle for peace and justice. 

“Marxist-Leninist parties call for alliance 
with believers in the common struggle for 
just objectives." 

On the following day Mr. J*onomarev 
sought to dispel any qualms Arab Muslims 
might have about the Soviet altitude toward 
religion in their own country: “The Com- 
munsts show respect for the feelings of be¬ 
lievers," he said, “including Muslims. The 
true democracy of Soviet society lies in the 
fact that every Soviet person is free to be- 
lieve in God or to disbelieve." 
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Islamic Past of Azerbaijan Republic 
I Frustrates Moscow’s Marxist Plans 

ny HEDRICK SMITH 

I np»Tl»| tn Tlie w York Tlmr* 


_BAKU. a cen^ 

tury of Soviet power has done 
much to modernize the Azer¬ 
baijan Republic, but the 
Azerbaijani style of life, re¬ 
flecting centuries of Moslem 
influence, refuses to conform 
to the Communist model. 

As an institution the Islamic 
faith is weak here. The veil! 
has virtually disappeared. Wo¬ 
men as well os men have been 
educated and moved Into jobs 
in numbers unheard of before 
the Bolshevik take-over In this 
region of the Caucasus on 
April 20. 1920. 

The ifulustry of Baku has 
been modernized and diversi¬ 
fied and new plants have been 
installed ; in district towns. ^ 
Phalanxes of square - faced 
apartment housc.s .surround 
Baku and have sprouted In new 
industrial towns like Sumgait. 
iSome Western economists have 
reckoned tliat, for many, health 
care, education and standards 
of living arc higher in Soviet 
Azerbaijan than in neighboring 
Iran, wdicre several million 
ethnic Azerbaijanis live. 

But vcstige.s of the past re¬ 
main to bedevil and frustrate 
determined Marxists. 

'For Mercenary Reasons’ 

No less a figure than Geidar 
A. Aliyev, the Coinnujni.st parly 
^chief, has been complaining 
about nepotism, forced child 
marriagc.s, corruption on a 
grand scale, the urge for private 
ownership nnd the penchant for 
private trading—‘’plundering of 
socialist nroperty for mercenary 
reasons,'\]ic called It—and the 
practice of bribing examiners 
nt universiUes for entrance ori 
graduation. ' 

In two unusually tarti 
speeches in March nncl October,! 
Mr. Aliyev castigated ideo¬ 
logical backsliders of all kinds., 
He was up.set by commercial¬ 
ism in local thcnlcrs, p.iinlcrs 
who copy ‘'ihc worst models of 
modern art of the West,’* tlic 
undue pcssiml.sm of some novel¬ 
ists, nnn-Mnrxist probing of 


o sily ftbwut r e ligion among 
young and even financial u( 




Haiffcd and 


looking 


young and even financial dona 
tions to mosques by leading 
Intellectuals. 

“One reason for bribery Is 
the striving for private prop¬ 
erty, the basis for which is 
Individualism and selfishness, 
and wofT>dng only about one's 
own benefit, nnd the wish to 
get ns much as possible for 
oneself nnd less for society/* 
the party chief declared. “One 
should not undcr^^aluc the in¬ 
fluence of bourgeois ideology.*’ 

The clannishness of the 
'Azerbaijanis, Ihclr skill at ar- 
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ranging deals under the table 
and their generally undiscl- 
iplincd ways have long been a 
problem for Communist leaders 
—apparently at n greater scale 
than in many other regions. 
Some local Communists blame 
jccnturics of Moslem domination 
over this southern territory 
during the conquests by Per¬ 
sians, Arabs and Turks. 

“Islam is more aggressive 
and more reactionary than 
other religions,” asserted 
Gasham Asinnov, editor of the 
jCommunist party youth news¬ 
paper Yunost, whlcli circulates 
350.000 coplc.s three times a 
week., “Thi.s religion tenches 
people tn think about them- 
Lsolvcs and their families.” 


llrCtliifMiSnlrBmM™ 


— younger _ 

than his 37 yeans cited what he 
said were Moslem proverbs toi 
jdemon.stra(c the scUishness fos- 
stered by Fslam. 

“We have these proverbs,” 
he said. “ *Hc who sacrifices 
all of his efforts for the bene¬ 
fits of the people suffers more.’ 
‘First it Is necessary to build 
up the inside of the mosque 
and then the outside.' ‘Each 
man tries to gather coal under 
|hi3 own stove." 

“We lived about 1,300 years 
by this religion, by this ide¬ 
ology," he explained during a 
chat in. a hotel cafe. “We have 
lived under Soviet power only' 
50 years. During 50 years it is' 
very difficult to change human 
nature.” , 


Formal Islam has withered 
under the pressure of militant 
atheism. Local specialists My. 
there arc only 16 mosques, two 
Jn Baku, for Azerbaijan’s 5.1! 
million people. The Koran, It isj 
[reported, was last printed ini 
I Russian three years ago and Is* 
not available in local book¬ 
shops. 

Some Youths Turn to Faith 


City With a Hybrid Past 

Actually Baku is an inter¬ 
national city with a hybrid past. 
Us Victorian - stylo balconied 
apartments and its tree-lined 
promenades facing (he Caspian 
.Sea give it a Mediterranean 
flavor. 

Russian influence dates from 
1806, wiicn the czarist empire 
won this region from Persia. At¬ 
tracted by oil. Russians made 
up a fourth of Baku’s population 
cr percentage today. Azerbai- 
jmnis constitute just half of the 
city’s 1.3 million people. 

The language of commerce, 
politics and advancement i.Sj 
Russian, spoken by most people, 
regardless of ethnic origin.] 
Major public speeches aro de-! 
Hvered in Russian, A young 
journalist recalled his older 
brother’s insistence Uiat he 
learn Russian at school not 
only for the sake of hfs career 
but so he could date Russian 
girls. 

Nonetheless, it is Islamic tra¬ 
dition and the Azerbaijani char¬ 
acter that give the region its 
distinctive personality. Beside 
the vast homes of one-time 
jOil magnates, put up on a scale 
to rival Fifth Avenue mansions,] 
are building.s with the graceful! 
arches of the Islamic world., 
And the faces of the Azer- 


oaijanis^ dark, lively, honey- 


Generally the mosques at¬ 
tract only the old, though the 
leader of the Communist Youtli 
League complained recently 
that young people, Including 
some of his meml>ers, were at¬ 
tending religioas rites. 

It is less the formal religious 
structure that disturbs Com¬ 
munist leaders than it Is the 
social influence of Islamic cus¬ 
toms—girls dropping out of. 
school for marriages arranged! 
by their families, women left 
at home by husbands going out! 
to socialize and not advanced 
properly even in the Commu¬ 
nist party, and the undisciplined 
economic style. 

Privately, some people talk 
like unreconstructed capitalists, 
eager to display Western 
watches or fountain pens, 
boastful aI>out tliclr financial 
[canniness, unashamed that 
bribes or contacts are the key 
to success. 

“You’ve got to have money 
to get what you want/' said a 
well-tanned director of a state 
farm. “It’s the same cvery- 
whcre~--in America, in the So 
vict Union, everywhere/’ 
j It is that style of life that 
jMr, Aliyev, formerly chief of 
the rcpublic’.s secret police, has 
pledged to wipe out since being 
,put in charge here In 1969. 

He lias removed up to 60 
senior government and party 
officiaf.s for abuse of office or 
dcrclicUon. A number of offj- 
:ials have been put on trial for 
jribery. among them a judge 
who allegedly look bribes from 
three men accused of fraud but; 
was caught before he could fix 
the ease. Nonetheless, soincj 
Azerbaijanis remain skeptical. 

“Let them bring another nnd 
another and nnotherr” said a 
jfiscribed how 


payoTrsficIpcd 


myous helped speedi surgical 
operations. “It will ttay the 
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SOVETSKAYA ROSSIYA, Moscow 
26 January 1972 


PAPER CONDEMNS ACTIVITIES OF CMSK BAPTISTS 

fArticle by Ye. QoXoshumov: ”The Poisoners”] 

Omsk—Wow his arrival in the commune of the followers of the so-called Council 
of Churches of the Evangelical Christian Baptists and the sermons and the meetings of 
brother-dissenters and much else seems like a delusion or a bad dream. But all this 
took place and lasted for many years. These years he, Gennadiy Skalyga, now regards 
as being erased from the 20 years of his life, as spent vainly, to no purpose^ Or rather^ 
there was a purpose and, according to his notions of that time, an extremely significant 
purpose—the service of God--but on verification it turned out to be no more than a 
mirage. His ”s:plritual fathers" themselves, however paradoxical it may seem, razed to 
he groxind his religious world outlook which, in his opinion, was as firm and tenacious 
as the smell of incense in the church. But he had only to come into contact with the 
secular affairs of his mentors in the commune and nothing remained of this "world out¬ 
look, " 

...The beautiful and large city of Omsk where he went a few years ago from neighboring 
Tyumen Oblast to study at the road transport technical college seemed comfortless and 
unwelcoming to him. Who knows, It is possible that everything would have turned out 
differently if he had been in a hostel among his contemporaries. But he happened to 
settle in a private apartment. The shy, reserved and impressionable Gennadiy felt 
equally ill at ease in the noisy corridors and lecture halls of the technical college 
and the quiet, soothing apartment of his landlady and relation Ye. Koznabheyenko* he 
was homesick. 

Koznacheyanko meanwhile gradually sized up her tenant. She sized him up not Just for 
the sake of curiosity but to carry out the order from the ringleaders of the commune of 
followers of the Council of Churches to which she belonged—to swell the ranks of the 
dissenters, to agitate and to advance. From a distance, obsequiously and diplomatically, 
she talked with Gennadiy about God and about how it was only in God that he would find 
his solace, how God would calm his soul. 

At first Skalyga listened with surprise and indignation; "Stop putting all this nonsense 
into my headi" KOznacheyenko and her daughter Lyuba, also a commune member, did not take 
offense and were silent, but then they began all over again: subtly, unnotlceably and 
meekly. Xt all ended with Gennadiy going to a prayer meeting one evening. 

commune greeted him guardedly, distrustfully, although In a suparficially af.able 
manner, Rrom the, very start the elder "brothers" started to talk to Skalyga about the 
need for the strict observance of the church secret. What this secret was Qermadly 
understood later, when he was accepted in at a general meeting as a commune member ^ad 
had undergone the baptism ceremony and then become the leader of a youth group. But 
meanwhile he sawed and chopped wood and gathered potatoes in the dissenters kitchen 
gardens and learned religious verses. 

At first Gennadiy did not understand why such secrecy, such mystery and reticence was 
necessary. Surely the religious feelings of believers in our country are guarded by 
law and nobody raises any obstacles before registered religious groups and sects 
providing, of course, that they do not violate the law. But then it gradually became 
clear that the whole point was in the antisocial provocative trend displayed in the 
activity of the ringleaders from the commune of the followers of the notorious council 
of churches--activity which they carry out Illegally, hiding from peopleview. 
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ideologist, who taught humility before Ood, obedience and readiness to bear one*s heavy 
cross to the end. Behind his demagogic words he skilfully concealed selfishness and 
excessive ambition. ^Religion for Kozorezov was a means of having power over people, 
of obtaining an advantage for himself and of Insuring his own personal well-being, " 

Paval Bronyayevn, former commune member and now a soldier in tihe Soviet Army testifies. 
Kozorezov did not consider it shameful to profit by gifts from believers or to make 
use of believers to work on his private farm. Hostile to Soviet society, Kozorezov 
had created an underground printing office in the apartment of the Oarms sisters where 
the illegal Journals "Chronical of Salvation" [Vestnik Spasenlya] and the "Brotherly 
Leaflet" [Bratskly Llstok], and sermons were printed and other hostile ideological 
materials were prepared. For this Kozorezov ended up in exile 5 years ago. When he ' ’ 
returned he set about his former occupation, and naturally he again got his reward. - 

The other "mentors?" N. Savchenko was tried for marauding, A. Popov and P. Pererva were 
tried as criminals, and I. Yefimenko served time for betraying his motherland. F. Poymov 
and others were brought before the court not because of their belief in Ood. 

The ringleaders of the sect pay special attention to recruiting young people. At the 
prayer meetings the members of the youth group recited reactionary verses and songs 
which contained veiled, and Indeed open, anti-Soviet appeals. 

In addition to the dissemination of foreign radio broadcasts and postcards, literature 
obtained Illegally from abroad was studied. Itie efforts of the commune ringleaders did 
not go unnoticed by foreign "well-wishers." Letters of thanks and parcels began to 
arrive from somewhere in the Netherlands addressed to Kozorezov*5 wife Aleksandra and 
Savchenko«8 wife Lyudmila. 

As the leader of the youth group Gennadiy Skalyga frequently had occasion to visit the 
communes of other cities, including cities outside Siberia: the sect leaders attach 
special significance to contacts with young people. Everywhere he saw one and the same 
thing: the hypocrisy and demagogy of the commune leaders and their antisocial activity. 
They poison the souls not only of the young people who have fallen into the sectarian 
snares but also the souls of the children oT believers who are educated "In the fear of 
God." Special underground school groups according to age are created for them, where 
Illegally printed anthologies of religious stories, verses and songs are studied. 

*Vhy should I be in the same company with such obscurantists as A. Kozorezova, 

N. Savchenko, Yu. Terekhov and E. Oossenrik? Why should I deprive myself of the , 

Joys of life? Why should I hate my motherland which has nurtured me and given me 
an education?" Gennadiy Skalyga asked himself these questions with ever increasing , > 

frequency. He left the sect. 

..•I met Gennadiy in the hostel of the machine unit plant where he works. It was 
a rainy fall evening, Skalyga was hurrying to the road transport institute where he 
is studying in the evening department*. Qenhadly is a Komsomol member. In addition , 
to the institute he is engaged in the "Metelitsa" ensemble with which he went on 
tour to Mongolia last summer. His life is now interesting and full-blooded. He is 
glad that Pavel Dronyayev, Galina Poyunova# Lyudmila Kolohanova and many others 
have left the sectarians. 

But the obscurantists continue to poison tmsophisticated people. Ivan Vlnsi Vladimir 
Pedorohenko, the sisters Olga and Yelizaveta Kolosova, Lyudmila Stanova and Lyudmila 
Oalaktiionova whisper prayers on their knees at secret meetings, 

"It is necessary to struggle to help the deceived people rise from their knees, 
see the Joy of life, and realize the happiness of creation, " Gennadiy says. .*‘The 
poisoners should be deprived of the opportunity of, oontinulng their black deed," 
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SOVETSKAYA ROSSIYA, Moscow 

17 October 1971 • 


PRACTICES OF RELIGIOUS SECTARIANISM VIOLATE SOVIET LW 


CArtlcle by 3. Gusev, Moscow Oblast prosecutor and state legal adviser 3d class 
*'Tlio Strict tetter of the Law"] 


The behavior of brothers .Voloda and Sasha worried their teachers. At first 
the bi-others. under a variety of pretexts, refused to accompany the 
to the museum. Then they declined a cultural visit to the movies ' to^wear 
the time arrived for them t|o join the pioneers, they categorically refused to wear 

red ties. 


The worried teachers went to see their parents and asked them "What is the matter 
with :rour children? 


They arc different from all the other boys " The parents however, were uot in ttv 
least surprised and were even pleased to hear this. 

This was explained by the fact that the parents of Vdoda f ^ 

strict Baptist sect and brought up their children in a specially created religious 

circle. 

A certain N. Voronova was the leader of this circle. She got the children of members 
Jf tfe sect to go to her house or to someone-s apartment, read religious sermons to 
iLTMZnt Biblical dogma, made them learn roUgious verses psalms 
and organized special childrens' prayer meetings. This was a flagrant 
the legislation on religious cults. 

Tt was instilled into the children that they must not learn or f 
listen to the radio, watch television, read the newspapers, go to the 

or the circus, or in any way participate in any of the ^^^ool-s mass social functions 
whatever In a word, an attempt was made to turn the children into Juvenile recluse 
and deprive them of all human pleasures- 

Voronova was warned Of her responsibilities and required to cease 
However, the members -of the sect replied that they were 

of ood. It got to the stage where, without permission of the J^® , 

they arranged open-air baptisms of adults. (Siildren were brought to these ceremonies. 
Which were an insult to social conduct, and Voronova took an active part in all th 

The prosecutor instituted criminal proceedings, and a people's court sat in Justice on 
her and sentenced her to imprisonment. « . . . 

Prosecution organs, local soviets, and social organizations perform a 

amount of work in suppressing the illegal activity of members of sects Talks and 

lectures are organized on their behalf, and individual work is oonduc e 

Many members of sects, when they realize their mistakes, refrain from ^® 

legal norms in force- Those who shamelessly and maliciously infringe , 
brought to Justice. 

sect members Semen Tabachkov from 2hukovskly and Vasiliy Ryzhuk 

been sentenced to imprisonment at different times. These people 

as defenders of the believers and actively worked against the Soviet leglslat 
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cuits. iTHey ma^rciously condemned the ^sinfulness of the world"-- 50 mething which 
they themselves concocted--and tried to completely isolate the believers from society 
and instill in them a negative attitude toward our reality. Moreover, they tried to 

provoke conflicts and deepen the gulf between the sect and all the rest of our fellow 
citizens. 


Sectarian leaders strive to be permitted to propagate religion unrestrictedly and to 
stop antireligious instruction in schools. They demand that rank-and-file believers 
undertake not to acknowledge the state laws and they frustrate their implementation. 


But maybe the sectarian leaders teach their flock to acknowledge no Soviet laws--without 
exceptioh? Such is not the case. They by no means refuse to accept wages from the 
state, concession trips to rest homes and sanatoria, paid leave, apartments, or pensions 
They acknowledge their right to free medical services and willingly and without relying 
on the grace of the almighty enjoy these and other benefits avalUble to all our 
citizens irrespective of sex, age, nationality, or religion. 


Our laws protect the rights Of believers and the freedom of their religion. However^ 
these laws Mpoee on believers an obligation, the Safrie as oh atheists, to fulfill their 
civil duty as defined by the USSR Constitution, 

Our state is particularly concerned to protect the interests of children and young 
citizens of the country, in whom we see our future. Hence In allowing adults freedom 
of religion, regarding this as a matter of conscience and the personal view of each 
Individual, the state allows no one to Impose his religious views on children. 

The RSFSR Council of Peoples’ Commissars decree signed by V.I, tOnin oh 23 Jfahuary 1918 
”0n the Separation of the Church From the State and the School From the Church" 
pointed out: "Nobody may refuse to fulfill his civil obligations by reason of his 
religious views,,.. Freedom from the performance of religious ceremonies is secured 
provided that they do not infringe social order and are net accompanied by encroachments 
bn the rights of citizens of the Soviet republic. The local authorities are empowered 
to take all necessary steps to safeguard* social order and security in Such cases." 

The position of religious organizations was clearly defined by subsequent legislation. 
iPrimarily they were allowed to engage in their activities only after appropriate ' 

registration in accordance with established procedure and were allowed to function 
only for the purposes of jointly satisfying citizens* religious heeds. 

Here they were fbrbldden to organize prayer meetings and groups and circles for religious 
instruction specially for children and young people, arrange excursions and childrens* 
recreational areas, or open libraries or reading rooms. Ministers of religion were 
categorically forbidden to conduct propaganda aimed at alienating believers from active 
participation in social, cultural, and state activity^ 

A certain Petr Rumachlk, one of the leaders of the strict Baptists, systematically 
infringed all these legal requirements. For months he did not work anywhere, traveled 
around cities and villages, met sectarians, and supplied them with illegally published 
literature containing direct appeals not to observe the Sbviet legislation on cults. 

In the so-called "Brotherly Advice to Young Christians" young believers were called 
on to alienate themselves from Soviet society, renounce the study of modern science 
and technology, and observe only the laws of God and not Soviet laws.,, naturally the 
prosecutor instituted legal proceedings against him. 

Methods of persuasion should be more broadly used with I’egard to the rank-and-file 
believers, who frequently do not realize the real aims of their leaders. Local 
authorititive organs and party, Komsomol, trade union, and other social organizations 
should conduct special meetirgs arrange for the most respected local citizens to 
meet believers, and intensify individual explanatory work in homes and in enterprise^ 
where there are sectarians. In this scheme a large role can be played by teachers-- 
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It is up to all of us to realize profoundly that although sectarianism has demonstrated 
its. utter hopelessness, this must not give us cause for complacency. The struggle 
against religious ideology is an Integral part of communist education. It was and 
still is the party's program requirement. It is an ideological struggle based on 
atheistic propaganda and on methods of persuasion. However, those who systematically 
and maliciously infringf® Soviet lawS under cover of the demands of their faith, who 
incite other citizens to infpiiigeiiients, organize them into nonregistered communities,- 
and commit other illegal acta will continue to be held responsible, With the full 
severity of our laws. 


ZARYA VOSTOKA, Russia 
31 August 1971 


STRICT PARTY CONTROL OF ATHEISTIC PROGRAM DEMANDED 

increasing attention is being given, in the process of building a 
communist society In our country, to questions on the further cultivation of 
communist morality; further development of the culture of - .. 

spiritual culture; overcoming the survivals of the past in the consciousness of the 
people—including eradication of religiosity and the formation of a soientlflc- 
materialistlc outlook for all members of the socialist society without exception. 


Religious prejudices are the most vital survivals of the past, the struggle against 
Which demands special sensitivity, caution, and perseverance. 

Even under socialism the struggle against religious prejudices does not cease to be 
a difficult matter, although with each decade our people are becoming more educated 
and enlightened. False and pernicious is the opinion that survivals of the past 
will die out when we are able to offer everyone a sufficient education. Religious 
prejudices cannot vanish by themselves. They cannot be repealed. Administrative 
measures are important here. They can only lead to intensification of religious 
fanaticism. Persuasion is the only correct and the only necessary measure in 
atheist propaganda. 


It is no secret that a trend to idealize the church way of life and church rituals 
has begun to manifest itself among the youth in recent years. There have been 
instances when Komsomol members have participated in the performance of religious 
rites* 

just What attracts a person to the church? Curiosity? The quest for "poetry" 
or "romance"? How can one explain that long-forgotten ceremonies are being 
revived in a number of populated points of Adzharlya and Abkhazlya, and that 
the youth is participating actively in this? 


Komsomol and trade union organizations are not participating sufficiently actively 
in atheistic propaganda. Many cultural-educational establishments are doing a poor 
Job In such participation. This is especially important in Abkhaziya, Adzharlya, 
Rustavi, and several other areas in the Georgian SSR where religious sects exist. 


Atheistic education, being a composite part of the work in communist education, 
requires constant strict party control. Moreover, certain party organizations 
forget that the path to success lies through systematic and consistent work, and 
they engage in it incidentally, mainly during religious holidays. Religious views 
are incompatible with a materialistic world outlook and with social and scientific- 
technological progress. Resolute struggle against them is an important condition 
for the formation of the m»n of the new society. 
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WASHINGTON POST 
12 March 1972 


CPYRGHT 


SoYiet Jews: 

A Different View 


lly John Dornberg 


The writer, Newsweek^s correspond- 
€ 7 it in Munich, wos the mQQOzine'it 
Moscow bureau dhief until his expulsion 
in October, 1970. This article is ex¬ 
cerpted Irom his forthcoming hoofc, 
•The New Tsars” ' 


ESPITE THE OUTCRY against 
their treatment, Jews in the Soviet 
Union have actually fared as well or 
better than most minority groups 
[here. Perhaps this Is because there 
arc 10 times as many as there arc, for 
instance. Crimean Tartars. More likely 
it is because they have influential 
brethren abroad and the force of world 
public opinion behind them. 

Propaganda in and outside the So¬ 
viet Union has contributed to a dis¬ 
torted picture of the plight of the Jews 
in the U.S.S.R. As long as Jewish mili¬ 
tants in the United States and else¬ 
where scream hysterically “Let my 
people go,’* threaten Soviet diplomats, 
disrupt performances by Soviet artists 
(most of them Jews themselves) and 
vandalize Soviet diplomatic, Journalis¬ 
tic and commercial offices, as long as 
the Soviet authorities trumpet the lie 
that there is no anti-Semitism In the 
U.S.S.R. and that JcWvS In the Soviet 
Union have never been as well off, 
that picture Is not going to be in focus. 

In one sense the plight of the Jew in 
the Soviet Union is that of the Jew 
anywhere, except In Israel. If his situa¬ 
tion in Russia, the Ukraine, Byelorus¬ 
sia. Moldavia and Uzbekistan, where 
anii-Semilism has a long and violent 
tradition, is worse than his position in 
B'rance, Britain or the United States, it 
is largely because as a Jew he is a 
member of a minority in a country in 
which all minorities are more or less 
oppressed. His nationality is stamped 
into his passport. Often his physical 
appearance identifies him. He is sub¬ 
jected to a delicate system of quotas 
designed to maintain a balance of pro¬ 


portional representation of nationali¬ 
ties In the economy and in high gov- 
ernment and party organs such as the 
council of ministers, the polltburo and 
the central committer. He is scorned 
and discriminated against in a society 
of more than a hundred nationalities, 
nearly all of whom scorn and discrimi¬ 
nate against each other. 

In some ways his situation is worse 
than that of the other nationalities: 
a consequence of the confusion, first 
of all, whether his is a nationality, 
an ethnic group or a religion. Undeni¬ 
ably. it is the only nationality group 
that is also a religion, an inherently 
difficult situation in a state that pro¬ 
fesses atheism. Moreover it is a reli 
gion that has been the traditional ob¬ 
ject of intense discrimination in Rus 
5la, where chauvinism and orthodoxy 
' went hand in hand. Furthermore it is a 
religion that tends to be tribal rather 
than ecumenical. Jewish culture as a 
whole presents difficulties for Soviet 
ildcology. 

' Finally, he is the only member of a 
I Minority group that is genuinely extra 
territorial. Not only do most of his; 
ftrethen live outside the Soviet Union, 
but 2.5 million of them live In a state 
that calls Itself his homeland and com 
petes for his loyalitics. Worst of all, 
^.that state is at war with a group of 
countries whose principal ally and sup¬ 
porter is the Soviet Union. Because of 
the Soviet Union’s propaganda against 
that state, anti-Semitism has again be¬ 
come acceptable, If not actually fash¬ 
ionable, in the U.S.S.R. 

The plight of no other Soviet minor¬ 
ity group has received as much atten 


tion outside the U.S.S.R. as that of the 
Jews. Some of It has been justified. 
Some of the attention has been blatant 
propaganda and the product of con¬ 
fused emotions growing out of the bel¬ 
ligerent relationship between two sov¬ 
ereign states; Israel and the U.S.S.R. 

Overstating the problem has merely* 
worsened the predicament of the Jews 
In the U.S.S.R. And to assess their real 
situation, fact must be separated from 
, fiction. 

It Is a fact that for many years very 
few Jews were able to leave the 
U.S.S.R. But some did leave: at an av¬ 
erage rate of 150 monthly, even after 
the Six-Day War in 1967. At times the 
number rose to 300 a month, at time;; 
it was as low as 80. This figure is the 
highest emigration rate of any nation¬ 
ality group of the U.S.S.R. Israel has 
been receiving the highest number of 
Soviet emigration since 1967. The 
United States is a poor second, Canada, 
sought out mostly by Ukrainians, is an 
even poorer third. 

It is also a fact that in early 1971 the 
number of Jews permitted to leave In¬ 
creased sharply, as a consequence, 
apparently, of Intensified propaganda 
abroad and more militant agitation in 
the U.S.S.R. itself. Most of the 
emigres, however, were those Jews 
who had aggressively pressed their de 
mands. Between January 1 and May 31, 
an estimated 3,500 hail emigrated. The 
Kremlin apparently decided to get rid 
' of “troublemakers,” particularly those 
Jewish militants who had formed links 
with the dissident movement. 






CPYRGHT 


A UclAftBIPMySltj&gfege 

B ut IT IS A FICTION that Jews 
arc being discriminated against in 
their desire to leave and a deliberate 
distortion of the facts to imply that 
vast waves of Jews arc just waiting for 
exit visas. 

The Kremlin secs the desire to leave 
as an expression of disloyalty and 
makes little distinction between Jews 
who want to go to Israel, Ukrainian 
who want to emigrate to Canada and 
Russians who want to le;ovc for any¬ 
where because they are weary of an 
economically deprived life in one of the 
world’s most regimented dictatorships. 
Who wants to leave and why? Israeli 
and Zionist sources have spoken of 
“tens of thousands.” It Ls an, accurate 
figure, but cloaked in a semantic play 
to the grandstands. Joseph Kazakov, 
the 50-year>old Moscow engineer who 
organized and led the letter-writing 
and petitions-stgning campaign of Jew¬ 
ish dissenters until he was finally per¬ 
mitted to leave for Israel in February, 
1971, told me that Jews who want to 
ledve represent about 5 per cent of So¬ 
viet Jewry. That would mean approxi¬ 
mately 103,000 people based on a 1970 
Soviet census figure of 2,151,000 Jews, 
“Perhaps ” he said, “if all of them 
were suddenly allowed to emigrage 
without difficulty, others would be on- 
cauraged to apply for visas and the 
number might double. But 10 per cent 
is the maximum.” 

How many of these 5 or 10 per cent, 
I asked him, want to leave because 
they arc Zionists, religious or consider 
themselves, as Jews, victims of .special 
discrimination? Mow many simply 
want to leave the U.S.S.R. because it Is 
an unpleasant place to live in, but 
have no special affinity fo Israel? “I 
don’t know ” Kazakov said. “Maybe 
half and half.” 

Actually, hundreds of thousands of 
Jews would elect to remain in the U.S.S.R. 
Assimilated, prosperous and Sovietized, 
they consider themselves Soviet citizens 
first, Jews second: like most Jews in the 
United States, France and Britain. The 
Kremlin made this argument effectively 
in March, 1970, when it staged a press 
conference by a group of prominent 
Jews who professed their loyalty for 
the U.S.S.R. and their condemnation of 
Israeli foreign and military policy. 

On the platform in Moscow’s House 
of Friendship for the 2-hour news con¬ 
ference were 31 Jews from the Soviet 
o.^tablishmcnt, led by Venyamin Dym- 
shits, one of the U.S.S.R.’s nine deputy 
prime ministers and the highest-rank¬ 
ing Jew in the governmental hier¬ 
archy. Beside him were three uni- 




generals; a kolkhoz chairman from the 
Ukraine; Alexander Chakovsky. the 
conservative editor in chief of Liters- 
tumaya Gazeta; Aaron Vergeiis, the 
editor of Sovletish Gcimland; govern¬ 
ment officials; scientists; popular So¬ 
viet comedian Arkady Raikin, who had 
just stalked off the stage of a theater 
in the Ukraine because someone from 
the audience had called him a Yid. 
They delivered themselves of anli-Zi- 
onlst and anti-Israeli diatribes which 
were repeated in a long statement, 
signed by those on stage and 22 others. 

In the West this curious display of 
loyalty by prominent Jews was Imme¬ 
diately written off a.s a “put-on” job by 
*’tamc-housc Jews.” Indeed, no Ameri¬ 
can Jew would be likely to go before .a 
press conference to beat his chest and 
proclaim his loyalty to the United 
States. On the other hand, why 
shouldn’t these Jews have said what 
they did? They are among those who 
made it to the top and have a vested 
Interest in the Soviet Union. 

Klany Are Assiniilatccl 

O NE OF THE SIGNATORIES did 
tell a Western journalist that he 
had signed the statement under threat 
rf being denied a trip abroad. But on 
the whole, these 53 Jcw.s represented 
hnndrcd.s of thousands of Vss prom¬ 
inent Soviet Jews who did not care 
whether or not Jewish culture is sup¬ 
pressed or Yiddish theaters and maga¬ 
zines exist, whether or not there is a 
Yeshiva and whether or not prayer 
.shawls and prayer books are available 
for the believers In the synagogues. 
They did not care because they are as¬ 
similated in the Soviet culture around 
them. 

Di.sscnting Jews complain that 
“young Jews cannot read Jewish books 
because the Jewish language is not 
taught in a single school in the Soviet 
Union.” That is ture and that is part of 
•he discriminatory picture, but it 
means little to the majority of Jews, 
who would not read a book in Yiddish 
If the Kremlin gave them out free. 
V/hen asse.ssing the status of Soviet 
Jews, Western observers find it diffi¬ 
cult, If not Impo.sslblc, to make objec¬ 
tive judgments, to separate fact from 
emotion. 

To draw an accurate picture ccrtaiTi 
facts should be borne in mind. The 
Jews arc virtually the only minority— 
the Volga Germans are also an Impor¬ 
tant exception—who did not become 
rart of the old Russian Empire 
through conquest and colonialism. 
Anti-Semitism l.s deeply rooted, and 
reached exceptionally violent propor-, 


-fohRMfrffA''olHhe U.S.S.R.’s na¬ 
tionalities, especially the Russians and 
Ukrainians. The present Soviet regime 
is not anti-Semitic, but It is anti-Zionist 
I and through its propagation of anil- 
; Zionism It Ineluctably kindics anti* 

; Semilism because Its propaganda l/f 
crude; and the ma.sscs at whom it Is dl^ 
rerted cannot differentiate between I 
the two. 

Oi* fw hand, profc.ssipnaJJyJ 

Jews are very well off in many fields] 
including art, mu.sic. .science, litera¬ 
ture, engineering and law. Although 
they represent less than 1 per cent of 
the total Soviet population, they ac¬ 
count for 14.7 per cent of all physi¬ 
cians, 8.5 per cent of writers and jour¬ 
nalists, 10.4 per cent of all judges apd 
lawyers, 7.7 per cent of actors, musi¬ 
cians and artists. 

Of some 650,000 scientific workers in 
the U.S.S.R., 55,000 are Jews. Fourteen 
per cent of the Jewish population has 
a higher or specialized secondary edu¬ 
cation, a rate almost triple that of Rus¬ 
sians, In the U.S.S.R. as a whole there 
are 166 students per 10,000 population 
in institutes of higher education. For 
Jews the figure Is almost double—316. 
Of 844 Lenin Prize holders, 564 arc 
Russian, 184 represent all the other na¬ 
tionalities and 96 are Jews. And where 
else but in Israel itself would one find 
that many Jewish generals? 

Yet Jews seem to be deliberately 
barred from the government and Com¬ 
munist Party hierarchy and their role 
in both has decreased steadily since 
the days when most of the Bolsheviks 
were also Jews. In 1939 Jews ac¬ 
counted for more than 10 per cent of 
the central committee membership; 
today they represent less than 1 per 
cent. They arc proportionally under¬ 
represented in the Supreme Soviet and 
the republican soviets. They have al¬ 
most no role in the foreign service and 
In journalism many Jews feel they 
must adopt Russian-sounding pseudon¬ 
yms to get ahead. 

Most of the nationalities have their 
own territories, where the language is 
their own and where most officials are 
of their nationality. Theoretically the 
Jews have Biro-Bldzhan, the Jewish 
Autonomous Region on the Chinese 
border, established in 1934, It is about 
as Jewish as a ham sandwich. Of a 
total popuation of 180,000 only 20,000 
are Jews and of these only 30 per cent 
give Yiddish as their mother tongue. 
Until 1970 the first secretaries of the 
regional Communist Party committees 
have been Russians and Ukrainians. 
Now, at last, the party chief is a Jew. 
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Agents of Russification 

C ULTURALLY AND POLITICALLY 
the dominant role in Biro Bidzhan 
has beert played by Russians, not 
Jews, and only in 1970 was an attempt 
made to redress the balance. In the li¬ 
braries and bookshops there are few 
shelves of Yiddish books. There arc no 
shops catering to kosher requirements 
and there is in the city of Bivo Bidzhan 
Itself only one synagogue, called "the 
prayer house for Judalsts,** which 
serves the whole region. Yiddish is not 
taught In any of the schools, no special 
courses in the history of the Jewish 
people are given, there arc hardly 
enough settlers left who write Yiddish 
well enough to contribute to the re¬ 
gion’s small daily newspaper Shtern,' 
and of the five deputies which the re¬ 
gion sends to the Soviet of Nationali¬ 
ties, ony two arc actually Jewish. 

The Jew thus is the eternal stranger. 
Since Jews tend to assimilate into the 
Russian culture rather than the indi¬ 
genous culture of the non-Russian areas 
in which they live, they arc further 
suspected as agents of Russification. 
Thus, in areks of traditional anti-Semi¬ 
tism such as Moldavia and the 
Ukraine, the Jew is doubly damned: 
for being ethnically Jewish and cultur¬ 
ally Russian. In Russia, they are sus¬ 
pected of harboring dual political and 
psychological loyalties to a homeland 
other than the U.S.S.R., a suspicion 
that Israel and Zionist propaganda has 
not allayed but merely fostered. 

Hocked in great ta the 

revolutionary banner In the early 
1900s. The overthrow of the tsar gave 
them a chance to leave the Pale of Set¬ 
tlements and to escape, hopefully for¬ 
ever, from the threat of pogroms. Jewf 
like Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev, Sver- 


dlov and Litvinov were indispensable 
to Lenin in making the Revolution, 
And as long as Lenin lived anti-Semi¬ 
tism was held at bay. 

By 1939 anti-Semitism in all its varied 
manifestations had receded Into the 
background. True, Stalin had purged 
the party leadership of most of its Jew¬ 
ish members, but the motivations were 
political and his own surge for ultimate > 
power. 

An ominous reversal followed the. 
Ilitlcr-Stalin pact. Foreign Jewish Com¬ 
munists who had found refuge in Mos¬ 
cow and survived the purges of the 
Comintern membership suddenly 
found themselves being shipped to 
Germany and Hitler’s concentration 
camps. Soviet propaganda swung onto 
the Nazi line. 

After the war, Stalin cracked down 
in earnest. His campaign against ’’root¬ 
less cosmopolitans” resulted in the 
shutting down of virtually all Yiddish 
cultural Institutions, from theaters to 
newspapers. In 1952 approximately 30 
leading Jewish writers and intellec¬ 
tuals were liquidated as Stalin set the 
stage for the "anti-Zionist” purges that 
gripped his satellites Hungary, Czecho¬ 
slovakia and East Germany. Finally 
the "Doctors’ Plot” was in motion. If 
Stalin had lived it would surely have 
led to pogroms. 

Khrushchev once denied publicly 
that anti-Semitism exists in the 
U.S.S.R. But it was under Khrushchev 
that dozens of Jews were shot as eco¬ 
nomic speculators and their Jewish 
names prominently published in the 
press. It was under Krushchev also 
that the furor started over Yevtushen- , 
ko’s poem "Bahl Yar.” i 

What Stalin started and Khruschev ^ 
finished, in his own way, was the de¬ 


struction of Jewish cultural life. Under . 
Brezhnev, as a consequence of the Six- , 
Day War and Soviet commitments to 
the Arab countries, anti Zionism and an . 
official anti-Israel policy have been un¬ 
leashed. Until 1967 the dilemma of the , 
Jews in the Soviet Union had been 
that the majority were ceasing to'be 
Jews. 

Now, as a consequence of Moscow’s 
campagin against Israel and Zionism 
even some assimilated Jews have been 
reimbued with a sense of their own 
Jewishness. 

Most significant of all, however, are 
the spirit of militancy which has 
gripped the Jewish communities in the 
U.S.S.R and the draconian measures 
which Soviet authorities have employed 
to suppress it Scores of Jew's have 
sent and signed petitions to the Krem¬ 
lin demanding exit visas. Dozens have 
staged hunger strikes In Riga. Vfnlus 
and Moscow and dozens more have en¬ 
gaged in sit-in strikes in both the re¬ 
ception offices of the Supreme Soviet 
and the Central Telegraph building in 
Moscow. In August 1971 an estimated 
3,000 Lithuanian Jews .staged a march 
to commemorate the deaths of Soviet 
Jew's killed in World War IT. Dozens 
of others all around the U.S.S.R, have 
been arrested, questioned, intimidated, 
convicted and jailed for demonstrating 
or demanding their rights and emigra¬ 
tion visas. 

Inadvertently, the Kremlin has fos¬ 
tered Jewish awareness, and thereby 
added yet another ingredient to the 
simmering melting pot of national and 
racial unrest. 

' br John Dornbfrr ^ 

From the forthcomlnx book "The^ New T«er>: 

Pndrr the Holri if to bO P»b- 

Itffhod br 
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SOVIET YOUTH: BORED, CYNICAL, RESTLESS 


In 1953 the world was much moved by photos of desperate East 
German youths battling Soviet tanks with nothing but stones. In 
1956 even 12-year old Hungarian youngsters manned barricades in 
the hopeless battle against Soviet armed suppression. In 1967 
students issued a bold challenge to the Czechoslovak regime, 
symbolic of the national sentiment which eventually ushered in 
the doomed but courageous 1968 experiment of Communism with a 
human face. Not only had Communist institutions patently failed 
to mold these youths into the new Communist man, a conforming 
servant of the State in which they had virtually no voice, but 
their bold protests threatened the stability of other Communist 
regimes yAiose youth might catch the same infection. 

In 1968 and 1969 when youthful rebellion and unrest in the 
non-Communist world was making headlines, the Soviet reaction was 
ambivalent. However much they deplored and distrusted the anti¬ 
authoritarian attitudes, the inexplicably classless nature of 
the demonstrations, and the occasional IVIhoist slogan, they were 
also beguiled by their revolutionary potential. At the same time, 
the Soviet Union was fearful of the reaction of their own 
population, more than half of it under 30. So the Party press 
turned reportorial somersaults to explain that western radical 
youth was, of course, rebelling solely against capitalism. 

To protect their own people against contamination, they 
tightened controls on foreign travel (even to the East European 
Communist countries vdiere life styles were a bit more casual and 
westernized, as in Poland), forbade reading of foreign periodicals 
and limited controversial foreign news coverage. Word of foreign 
cultures does reach the Soviet citizen, however, via radio, 
foreign tourists, and occasionally by an oversight in the 
Communists’ own propaganda films and literature. 

Official reluctance -- sometimes refusal --to admit the 
existence of anti-social behavior in USSR is typified by Party 
Chairman Brezhnev's pep talk to a 1970 Komsomol conference. Soviet 
youth, he declared, is "healthy, energetic, ambitious...full of 
enthusiasm for the cause of the Party and Communisirt" (see 
attached New York Times article, 27 May 1970). Such wishful 
thinking is understandable. For a Party leadership whose average 
age is now over 60, the spectacle of ever-greater numbers 
(though still a small percentage) of its youth turning away from 
political concerns despite all the Party and government pressure, 
must be extremely alarming and conjure up fears for the future. 

One Politburo member, P.Y. Shelest, was more candid when he called 
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on all public organizations to fight the intolerable, shameful 
hippy who "scorns work" ("khippi" in Russian transliteration) 
under the influence of bourgeois propaganda and morals (see 
attached New York Times article, 30 June 1971}.' All indications, 
including scathing comments in the Party press, are that: Shelest 
spoke more accurately than Brezhnev. 

In 1969 more than 80% of juvenile offenders were drunk when 
picked up; hooliganism and vandalism are increasing; western dress 
and hair styles, western music are enormously popular and are seen 
as inherently evil by the authorities. Most disturbing of all is 
the fact that idleness and apathy are more and more a way of life 
among the educated youth. Many thousands reportedly go as 

far as the Siberiart plains to avoid the. sttilification.:df life. 

in the Soviet labor force. Agricultural lands, suffering from 
the inefficiencies of centralized, bureaucratic management and 
emptiness of rural Soviet society, now lose as many as 19 of every 
20 youths to the cities where many of them are content to work 
only enough to provide a bare subsistence. The age of the 
Stahkanovite is over; the age of the parasite may be ascendant. 
"Parasitism" is the official term for refusal to do approved work, 
a definition which is easily stretched to include all non-conformist 
activities. Penalties for parasites include being shipped off to 
"special locations" for two to five years. 

Soviet youth is manipulated, politicized and bureaucratized, 
starting at an early age., by four institutions: the schools', 
military services, Pioneers and Komsomols (Communist Youth League). 
The last two are especially significant. At age 10 nearly all 
Soviet children join the Pioneers. Supervised by Komsomol leaders. 
Pioneers are indoctrinated with group discipline and patriotism 
along with being taught a wide range of recreational games and 
skills. The Komsomol, the junior Communist Party, has traditionally 
been a more elitist organization but is now moving toward all- 
encompassing membership of youths from 15 to 28. Directly controlled 
by the CPSU, the Komsomol provides an interesting window on 
authoritarian Communism. Its paid professional officers are directly 
responsible to the Central Committee of the CPSU and are not account¬ 
able to the membership. Komsomol structure apes that of the CPSU 
and like that body is managed from the top down through "democratic 
centralism." 


"In pluralistic societies, the term 'youth organ¬ 
ization' brings to mind a voluntary association of 
members with common interests and shared goals -- 
a description that should not be applied to Komsomol. 
Its existence depends not upon massive popular 
support, but upon the power and authority of the 
Communist Party. The Komsomol is the antithesis 
of a youth movement. It is an organization sponsored 
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by the Party precisely in order to monopolize the 

field and_t6 forestall the emergence of what 

are viewed as authentic j^uth m6vme^^ in 

democratic societies . Inis characteristic of the 

Komsomol is of fundamental importance in evaluating 

its role in the Soviet system and in attanpting to account 

for its successes and failures.,"* {mphasis added]. 

Like their mentors in the CPSU, Komsomol leaders are aging. 

Although regular membership is limited to those under 28, leaders 
stay on (at one Komsomol Congress, over 50% were over 28). IWo 
recent komsomol chiefs were later rewarded with leadership of the 
KGB, the Soviet secret service, on the strength of their work in 
the Komjjomol! 

In addition to the schools, the Pioneers and the Komsomol, 
pre-military training is mandatory for all students, begiming at 
nine years. Further enhancing the patriotic, dutiful-citizen model 
emphasized by other institutions, military training during school 
years is so thorough as to permit reducing the term of regular, 
mandatory military service for adults. 

Despite these years of regimentation, or more probably 
because of it, a rising number of Soviet young people are dis¬ 
enchanted with the reality of Soviet life after school, which they 
compare unfavorably with the selflessness they have been trained 
to cultivate. 

While many of the worlds’ youth are questioning their parents' 
values, their elders, their teachers and leaders are experimenting 
with responsive reforms. The Communist reaction to problems with 
their young people contrasts vividly with some non-Communist 
effort*?. Instead of trying to understand youthful attitudes and 
problems, they deny their validity; instead of trying to bridge a 
generation gap, they deny its existence. Instead of examining 
educational institutions for their contribution to humanistic needs 
in a technical society, they establish more boarding schools for 
closer control over students. Instead of exploring the basis for 
apathy and cynicism, they try to repress its manifestations. 

Instead of questioning their own restrictive training methods, 
they blame disaffection on western influences. Instead of helping 
the individual to achieve the highest possible level of education, 
they require students to augment factory labor forces. Instead of 
practicing the egalitariahism phey prea.bh, they award the best scl}.ools, 
the best jobs to the political activists. Instead of opening the 
political process to youthful participants, they close it further 


*Allen Kassof, Soviet Youth Program , Harvard University Press, 1965. 
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by denying secret ballots to regular Komsomol members and excluding 
students from decisions about their own lives, just as they exclude 
the average Party member from important decisions. 


®^l^stically, little else can be expected. In education and 
youth training, as in politics and every phase of Communist life 
to decentralize command, to permit individual choices or experiment 
along mtried lines is to invite the loss of Party control over 
every field of public activity. There is little likelihood that 
the Soviet IMion, or any of its East European subordinates feels 
strong enough to run that risk. 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
27 May 1970 


Brezhnev Compares Unrest of Youth in West 

With'Calm in Soviet' 


‘ By BF.RNABD GWERTZMEN 

ppfclul to Tho tO(li Tlmt* 

MOSCOW. May 26—Leonid 
h Brezhnev, the bead of the' 
Communist party, said at the 
openin" session of a con/;rcss 
of the Youn" Communist 
League today that the ^stormy 
upsurge" of youth in the West 
provided evidence of the •deep¬ 
ening social crisis of enpitniism.*’ 

The 5.000 delegates—niost of 
them between 25 and 35 years 
of age—clicered as Mr, Prczli- 
nev compared this “crisis” with 
the situation in tho Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. Brezhnev said that In 
the West “youth docs not want 
to put up with ^ system of 
exploitation and with the 
bloody adventures of Imperial-- 
Ism.” Urging more contact with 
these “progressive” forces, he 
said protests la recent years 
“have become a serious factor 
In the political fight in the cap-| 
italist countries.” 


Mr. Brezhnev snid that So-] 
Viet youth, meanwhile, . *is 
growing up morally healthy, 
energetic and ambitious, 

■‘-Snvict youth is full 
of enc gy and enthusiasm for 
the fig it for the cause of the 
party, for the cause of Com- 
Imunisn i,” be said. 

Po itlcally Most Active 

The delegates in the Krem¬ 
lin's Pilace of Congresses rep¬ 
resent the country’s 27 miliionr 
membe ri of the Young Commu; 
nist L ague, kohWifThThe Sb-i 
Viet Union by Uie acronym 
Komscmol. 

The r election ns delegates 
indlca cd that they were ,the 
•most politically active of thej 
Korns >mol members. • They 
form the tradnional tt^^^inlng 
grouni for future party lead¬ 
ers. Ifiey have a reputation of 
being Iho most ideologically 
ortho lox, certainly more so 
than their nonactivist fellow 
mcmt crs. „ ^ i 

Thr Y Anthifclasncallv shouted 


In rhythm, “Glory to the party,” 
and “Lenin is with us,“ waiting 
for the meeting Xo open, 

Mr. Brezhnev, in his speech 
to the -quadrennial congress, 
drew the attention of the dele¬ 
gates..to .the economic prob¬ 
lems that he has underlined In 
many of his speeches this ycar.| 

He said the first years of the 
Soviet system were like •'a pri* 
imary school” compared with 
|thc difficulties facing the peo«, 
'pie today. 

The main report was given, 
by Yevgeny M. TVazhcloikov, j 
the First Secretary of the 
Komsomol. He said that al-| 
though Soviet youth was ba-i 
’sically on tho right track, "wo- 
cannot say that the poison of. 
,nnti-Communism does ot poso^ 
Idangcrs.” He then said that tho. 
•Komsomol could not tolerate, 
if'some appearances of skepti*; 
Cism, apolitical • bchavlbr, a. 
iscorilful attitude .'toward work 
study, school or: civil ■ obuga-. 

tiOA, tl >f 1 . 
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Ukraine Leader Ur^es Soviet to Get Ridoi‘Khippis\ 

1 , • ■ -----^ 


. spicItlW'ntl YdrVTlmp* 

MOSCOW. June 29—Pyotri 

This was believed the first'; rqacli Moscow. 

'lime that a IcatlinB Soviet of-■ "Under the influence of 

_ txrrtrn ' . . _ «mrl 

n 

nu 

:“h 

sis 

all 

Xr 

W( 

sh 

CO 

M'. 

si 

C( 

lUi 

ill jirts ' Dourgeois propa^ttuua 

ppics” in public. In Bus-. morale part of the youth for 

n and Ukrniidon t sounds 1 reason has 

icToSa^lnr 

M pSs Scoiic^^^ .rfhi’ sSaiist 

S ^thcyyw»c.or; 

iidy, Mr. Shelest said, uc- "these .shnme. 

rding to the latest issue of fui phenomena are Jntotcr* 

B Ukranian l»rty paper to able in our society.” 
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TOriSffiufiists" anrr'flir' 
public opinion must join in 
Ihc fiftht ap:ainst them. The 
goal-of party organizations is 
to raise decisively the re¬ 
sponsibilities of all Commu¬ 
nists for the education of our 
youth/* he, said. ' 

Mr, Shelest did not say 
how extensive he thought 
the hippy influence was. But 
it has been quite dear that in 
major Soviet cities, the young 
people arc gradually moving 
. toward a hippy look. Part of 
the reason for this is the de¬ 
sire of Soviet youth not to 
be out of step with young 
people in other countries. 

Although long - haired 
youths arc no longer curiosi¬ 
ties and blue jeans arc even 
mennufactured in the Soviet 
Union, there is nothing like 
the hippy cult of the West in 
. the Soviet Union. Restrictions 
on movement and residency 
in most cities prevent Hie 
communal arrangements of 


not tolerant of any public 
show of disorder. 

There is also Httte si^ of 
any interest in marijuana 
among Soviet youth. 

What Mr. Shelest seems 
most upset about are the in¬ 
terest In Western fads .shown 
: by Soviet youth and a ccr- 
\tain skepticism toward offi¬ 
cial ideology exhibited by 
some of them, Thus, in fash* 
»‘ ions, the minisldrt, the midi 
and even .some maxis arc 
seen here, and all sophisticat¬ 
ed young people listen to. 
.Western popular music. 

) Ironically, the interest In 
hippies v/as in a sense fos- 
: tered by the official propa¬ 
ganda. 

Hippies Seen in Films 

Soviet television and mo¬ 
vie thc,alcrs have shown 
many films about the anti- 
w.ir movement in the United 
States and almost all the 
vounc people in the films 


^ I ■ WWW 

have the hippy look. Soviet 
efforts to encourngc tourism 

• have brought some Western 
/j hippies here ns well. 

In addition, quite a few, 
Hungarian and Polish hippy 
‘ types have been here on offi¬ 
cial youth exchanges, much 
to the consternation of offi- 
. cials of Die Soviet Young 
fommunist League. 

The proper appc«irancc for 
■young Communist men in¬ 
cludes short haircuts, dark 
suits, and either white shirt 
cvnd tic or a white turtleneck 
shirt. Girls arc expected to 
wear a sober suit, or blouse 
and skirt, with the hem just 
,above the knee. ' ; 

, There have been some re-} 
ports that a number of pco-1 
. pie, not all of them young, j 
/have been. migrating to Si-^ 
I berla, witerc there arc fewer f, 
^restrictions and where they ' 
‘^can live a sort of hobo exist-1 

• cnee. These Russians are li 

•-called "bichi,'*- .distinct ! 
,irom hi]!)pics> - yj j' 
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YOUNG GENERATION : SOVIi rT WORRY 

Now it is Russia where grown-ups are beginning to 
look at their brash youngsters with disbelieving eyes. 

Widening, there, is the gap between young and old as 
Marxism's children learn about protest—and miniskirts. 
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lUissiiin yoiilhs often register npathy Communist autliorilics, from tire ng- 
MOSCOW |wbcn (li cir elders try to instill Commu- iug men in the Kremlin on down, are 
The ''generation gap” that has broiiglit nist idc( logy iti them, responding with jail, exile ond other 

anguish to millions of American parents They adopt Western fads snch as’ repressive mensnres. 

and educators is also hcctiming a major miniskirts and long hair, and display Occasionally, however, an older per- 
pmhleni In Communist Russia. • 'vhat o der people generally regard as son’s voice rises in defense of the young 

Here, in a country supposedly ruled scxuid k oseness, and their demands. Typical is a letter 

by Marxi.st discipline, fathers and I’hcse youngsters arc accused of fail- sent hy Ivan A. Yakhimovicli, chairman 

molbci'S despair increasingly over their ing to ipprccialc the sacrifices of their of a Latvian collective farm, to the 

children. elders i i making possible the *‘good life” prominent theorist and Politburo mem- 

Srnal! groups of students have staged which llicy appear to take for granted. I)cr Mikliail A. Suslov, Commenting on 

illegal demonstrations over sucli issues Russi in parents, no less than their the trial of four youthful dissidents in 

as minority rights, ond have circulated U.S. ci untcrparls, seem bafiilcd in deal- Moscow, the writer said: 

pctitHjns denouncing the persecution of i»ig wit i such nltiludcs. Their reactions 'T believe that the persecution of 

dissident intellectuals. range f nm official crackdowns and stern young dissenters in a country where more 

fbo chof/enge. As in America, an admon> inns lo attempts at sympatheliic than 50 per cent of the population is 

/’underground press” flourishes among uiuler:i --ling. younger than 30 years of age is an ex¬ 
students hcrc—mocking the "estf^blish- Polilu ily, Russia’s young ar<' p' lyini' tremcly dangerous line: adventurism. It 

incut” and its ways, a majoi role in protests demat iuiok t)i.. * ’lol toadies, not a public of yes men 

Little is seen of a drug problem among eilizens be given, in practice, ute ngluN . Lord, how they have multiplied), 

Soviet youngsters. Rut their elders com- .iccordcd lo them in theory hy \uc So ‘mama’s Iwys’ who will dctcnriine 

nlaiii ctnislantly alxMit drinking and vicl C msliluiion—freedom of spcvU., future, but rather tho.se very rebels, 

huKiliganism” among the young. press a id assembly, and the right to a the most energetic, brave and high- 

_^_fair trtnit principled members of our young genet a- 
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Hon, It is 5(upicl to sec in llicm Ihe oic- especially, stirs indignation among older pi iced and yet modern mcrcliait* 

mics of Soviet power, nncl more than Biis.sjjjns! d«c, anil also the fact that recurrences 

5tupicl to let them rot in prisons and In an unsigned letter to the **Literar>^ of philistine conceit, vanity and e.xhibi- 
makc mock of them. For the parly, such Carctlc,” a reader recently denounced tioiiism often go unchallenged by public 

n line is equivalent to sclf-strnngulalion. short skirts as great slwutcoming and opinion nt the school, and by a firm 'Np* 

‘Too bad for us if we arc not capable of n hminfiil thing in our society.^ The let- at home,” :i. 

reaching nn understanding with these ter added: In a recent article in "Pravda,'* 

young people* will inevitably ”Whcu I sec all the bare knees every* Kostynshkin, nn educator, said; | 

*scveale n new parly/’ where, I see nollung elegant al>o\»t it. “Present-day schoolchildren* especial- 

. Worry over the future course of Rus- 1 am being pursued b\' miniskirts. They ly in tlie city, and most students ns wcl^ 

sin’s young was indicated when the Sov- are evcrywlwre—m buses, in parks, in freed from labor obligations, sometinru^ 

let Icadersiup recently accused the thealcre, in streets* in planes, in trains, take it for granted that their parent 

ouinlry’s oHicial youth organization, the on land and on the sea, . . . The emo- should unquesliouingly fiilfill their needs 

23-milliou-mcmbcr Young Communist tions of a normal man develop in tlie ^'nd even their whims. We arc Witness- 

League, of failure to enlist youthful en- wrong direction/’ ing a kind of innation of material values 

. thusiasm for Communist ideals mid Replying to this, one A, Raskin urged foi* adolescents, 'fllicy make less and less 
causes. * the anonymous author to calm down and ’ of a connection jbetween the results of 

Concern over morals. Soviet elders argued that although he, himself, did labor and ln!>or ffoclf. . • • According to 

also me paying much attention to sex care for miniskirts, women should our observation, expenses for children 

amofig the young, ' l>e free to choose their own fashions. grow more rapit^ lliau income of the 

All "I/.vcstia” article reported a court Less tolerantly, tlie Soviet daily ”Len- parents, and ab:^b nn evcr-lavgcr part 
ease of 15-ycar-old girls who had sexual fnht Danner” recently attacked Soviet of the family budget,, 

: relations with 40-ycar-old men. Tile ar- youths who imitate Western dances such “Children often dress much belter 

Ucle brought ft flood <>f letters from| as the “shake/'The newspaper said: . than their parents. Many have expensive 

r'eaders. « ^Thc boys are shaking their Ijodies as cameras, transistors and tape recorders— 

Tlicse are some excerptst If their pants are iinilcd to a fence and without even having learned what it is 

*I would ban iho showing of all for*, they arc trying to tear them off, ... tu earn a ruble/’ 

’cign films, ns well as some of our own.’* “After such a hot dance, the wornout Comrade Kostyaslikin found nothing 
... 'Tins idiotic short-skirt fashion must partners return to their places and em- 'vvong with this, provided n corrrclivc 

ho prohibited. A man can’t ride in brace. There is nothing surprising about was intioiUiccd in the form of physical 

sticelcais any more.” . , . "Isn’t it time this, since the lack of modesty in the which slwndd, he lliought. nccom- 

that the content of l>ooks were carefully movements of the ’sliako’ and the ‘twist* « youngster’s schooling fnmi child- 

checked? I, Merns’s novel, 'What Makes are creating relations which can cause boodomvard. 

the World Go Round,’ glorifies a girl anxiety.... , A recurring complaint is that Unlay's 

who gave birth to an illegitimate child, "'Shakes* and 'twists* are not an in-‘ yennh in Russia pays no mind to tlio 
It would be better for young people to noceut amusement, but a means of build- work and sacrifices of its eiders, not 

read the classics/* ing ideological bridges.” only the “men of the '40s” who defend- 

Onc render wrote; Lush life. Complaints also are being cd the country in war and rebuilt it 

“There is need for discipline. When heard about young people’s “spoiled" . from ruins, but Hie "men of the ’30s” 
father used to lay on with the saddle insistence on high living. who laid the fouiulntioivs for Russia's 

girth, you didn’t easily forget it. And A. recent article by T. Kozlievnikova industries. 

it’s loo bad that the custom of smearing in "Piavda” criticized lavislincss of grad- Cfowns and guitar pfo/ers. This 

tar on the doors [of delinquent girls) is nation parties, citing the case of a girl point was made strongly by a .spokes- 

being made fun of. who presented her parents with the lol- j man for the older gcner.ntion, the well- 

“U it <ikli/l help one particular girl, lowing ultimatum; "J known writer Nikolai Crilmchcv. In a 

’ at least it scared off others. . "Either a dress of white guipure ' poem. "No, Doysf" that appeared in 

L. Ochakorskaya replied with this edi- (heavy lace] or I won’t go to the party!” Travda/* he told Russia's young that tlieir 
lorlal opinion; . Said the writer; elders di<l 'not toil and sacrifice "so that 

"Nonsense! As though it were possilde "What is it that creates excessive de- Y*”* amid bccfimc clowns in (he rnarket- 
to instill morality witli a saddle girth, mands on llie part of someone who is pk'cc and guitarists for languki girls." 

- , . Communist morality can be in- still a minor and who has not earned a ' An American would immediately grasp 
slillcd only by a lofty goal, by serious single kopeck? Is It the growing materinl, thought, if not (he im.agcry, of Com- 
W'ork, by nobility on ibe part of those well-being of the family* or considera* radc Gribachev's aimplaint—which re- 
who surround you,” lions of prestige, or the implacable knvs the "generation gap” 

**Ainhi» bare knees/'The miniskirt, of fashion? Piobubly all three. Also, iqv *^P*<^*y developing within the world's 

parently, there Is the absence of reason- ^ Communist power* 
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YOUTH HAS KREMLIN WORRIED 


Dy ANTHONY C. COI.T.TNS 

;• PreM filaff Wrii.ot 

MOSCOW — Anijry dcm- 




scenes from nnolher wot ld to Rws- 
jsla*s tightly reined students. 

{ Yet, despite Communist party 
control which prevents nny massive 
'student rebellion, Kremlin rulers 
f.ficc n few signs of youthful restless- 
■aass here •— and they’re v/orried, 

{ A tiny handful of students has 
I taken part in recent lllcpnl demon- 
(Btrations over minority group 
frights and has signed petitions pro- 
iteking the persecution of dissident 
jlntcllcciunls, 

A larger number read, and somc- 
(limes contribute to, underground 
! literary magazines which arc free 
;of Communist censors. 

|i. An even larger number of youths 
;cxpre5.ses its restlessness not in in- 
^tcllccti»al or political dissent but in 
♦drinking and ‘‘hooliganism,’^ 

♦v Soviet rulers liavc sho^vn their 
‘concern by arresting the few dem- 
•x>nstralors, trying to suppress tho 
underground magazines and seek¬ 
ing new ways to combat juvenilo 
'delinquency. 

I Ono now proposal on combalilng 
crime gives a rare Inside look at 
the frustrations of Soviet youth and 
jtho problems Moscow has in con¬ 
trolling its young citizens. 

■ [' Two women jurists, N. Bukov- 
jakaya and E. Melnikova, proposed 
.that tho regime’s existing controls 
on youth be expanded to cover 
. their after-work or after-school 
'lioirrs. I 

Under existing controls, the par- | 
iy’s 21-milUon-mcmber Komsomol- ■ 
(Communist Youth League, keeps 
a sharp eye on young proplo at 
j school, at work and in the ai‘my. 
iThis is not only to combat crimO 
jhut also to prevent copying tho po-. 
[litlcal agitation of Western youth—i 
iBcizing school buildings, striking, 
Jdisobeying military orders. , 

I* No Control Now 

r But tbo Komsomol does not now 
[control the average Soviet youth on 
f his neighborhood streets, tho two ; 
j women wrote in Komsomolskaya 
jPravda, the official Komsomol 
. paper. 


k ‘’Only 
i Tree,’ ” 
I- Tliis 
— I ferin o d 
1‘ccnt of; 
;.tcd by l] 
j' Tlic s 
♦for Coi 
.•work V 
I apnrtmc 
Jtwidespn 
•‘organize 
;^6amo c 
I'csts.” 

V CIoscl; 
iyoutlia ( 
iXo go ice 
; scums i 
; J^omsom 
( farm or 
twomens 
h This li 
‘ «accond I 
. Uhey nd 
^ [.^teen-age 
r Such I 
control 
itual nc 
moral i 
tained. 


bn the stirect docs he feel 
they said. 

loads to spontaneously 
groups, and about CO per- 
uvcnile crimes arc commlt- 
lem. 

duLion, tho women said, is 
imunlst youth officials to 
ith the manager of each 
lit building — tlic most 
ad type of housing —“to 
groups of youths of the 
go, education and Intcr- 

' watched groups of 15 to 20 
ach should be encouraged 
skating together, visit mu- 
nd movies, and go with 
yl volunteers to work on 
construction sites, the two 
dd. 

as been tried In Leningrad, 
iggest city after Moricow, 
led, and has helped cut 
crime in half. 

system of tighter party 
cvould “cultivate the spir- 
cds of minors and their 
Icals,” the writers main- 


They t aid their studies at a crime 
institute showed thfat most juvenilo 
crime n suited from “spiritual pov¬ 
erty, embined with unorganized 
leisure a ctivities.” 

This f ts In with previous com- i 
plaints by tho press and youths 
themsch es that often there’s noth¬ 
ing inter isting to do. 

Deprived of many Western con¬ 
sumer g x)ds such as cars and good 
’ clothes, some youUis complain tliat 
cultural mtlets such as records, TV 
shows i nd movies are either in * 
short sui ply or weighted down wiUi 
propagarda. 

On col ective farms, Increasingly 
abandont d by youths for the cities, 
the borci lorn problem is worse, oth¬ 
er article s have said. 

AlUiou^ h studies of home life arc 
lacking, Western observers sco \ 
some st -ains on youth stemming I 
from ci owded one-room o]>nrt- 
ments an! working mothers, i 

This n akes the lack of adequate 
leisure fn :ilitics more crillcal. 

Tho d bate in the West over 
youtliful marijuana users is un¬ 
heard of here, and there is no pub- 


. lie evidence of a drug problem. 
Added to tho lack of leisure activ¬ 
ities, young people face oUier HmU 
tations more constricting than 
■, thoso which Western yoiilhs rebel 
^against. 

; T\w years of military service oro 
mandatory for all IB-ycar-olds, al¬ 
though thoso lucky enough to get 
, into college can defer acUvoduty. 

Travel Curb ' 

After college, or one of the many 
^vocational Institutes, students oio 
.expected to “repay their debt to 
i society” by working at least a year 
in some unpopular, labor-short area 
■’ such as Siberia. Many find ways to 
quit before tlie year is up, 

Soviet young people travel moro 
than in tho past, but few are al¬ 
lowed out to the West or even to 
Eastern Europe. A lucky one, Yuri, 
saw East Germany and reports: 
j“Lifo is better there.” Tho travel 
j ourb, like restrictions on studies, 
apparently stems from a Kremlin 
I contact with foreign ideas 

. might turn young people’s thoughts; 
toward rebellion. [ 

Possibly for a similar reason, So-' 
vict news media whicli usually dc-' 
light in U.S. troubles have largely 
ignored America’s student uplicav-; 

But observers do see some signs! 
of a Soviet-stylo generation gap.* 
Ono sign is a taboo on even discuss-' 
ing tho problem, called “Tlio fa¬ 
rthers and sons question. ” 

When one writer In Molodoy 

• Kommimist-Young Communist, a 
; party youth jounial, dared to sug- 
Ijgcst a conflict existed, the Journni’s 

next issue attacked him, “No Ollier, 

• society has ever known cuch coli- 
. dorily between ‘fathers and sons,’ ” 

. it claimed. 

As proof that the new gcncrnlion 
shares the Communist ideals and 
patriotism allegedly held by the' 
previous ono, Uio press cites school* 
group trips to World War II cerue- 
Icries. » 

At tho same time, cartoons In the 
regime’s own satire magazine, Kro- 
kmiil, ridiculo young people for' 

^y^ jring long hair o? miniskirts. 


.'iinrj .Hg wotK, ctnnking votlkvi or. 
listening to Western pop music^ 
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.SOUTH’S PMICISM SCORED 1 SOVIET 


‘Arrtiy Journal Asks 'Hatrs^' 

for Nation’s Enomios 

By BEnNARD C.WEUTZMAN 

pptclul loThf tifw York TJmtt 

’ MOSCOV/, juiy 6 — 


Commu''nlsl YArty 
Uie Soviet armed forces tom* 
plained Uds week that some 
young people tvero pacifist and 
lacked the ••hatred- 
ccncratlons tor the Soviet 
Union's cncmica. 1 

The Journal, Koinmunlsl 

Voorurhcnnlkh .SH, said was 

mandatory for young «cruUs| 
to bo educated In •'hnirod for^ 
the enemy- led by the United 

^ The Journal, published cvco'l 
two weeks. Is read *’^,1 

military officers and polltlcall 


Icommlssars of the armed fore 
cs. It Bcncrally rcflccts .an ul* 
juapatrlollc conservative Hno 

reactionary and antl-scmitic 
groups had developed in Czarist 
Russia. 

The May Issue contained un 
>ubllshcd poems by Miss 
\khmntova and the first publl 
cation In Russian of Albert 
Camus’s story* "The Fall " with 
a postscript that jnslincd the 
publication of this ruminative 
work os an example of contem¬ 
porary Western thought, j 
Memoirs Arc Hegun 

Tsclslllya Kin started her 
memoirs about her husband 
Viktor Kin, n Soviet Journalist. 
and writer wlio was executed 
In 1037 during the Stalinist 
purges. ^ 

The conservatives seek to 
discourage reviving memoirs of 
the Stalinist purges In Soviet 


pfiblirations. . I 

Perhaps the most Interesting; 
article was by one of Nnvyi 
Mir’s more controversial critics, 
Vladimir Lakshin who eulo¬ 
gized Mark Shchcglov, a close 
friend of his, ’ 

Although the works of liberal 
writers have become known In 
Ilia Soviet Union since 
Shcbeglov’a death In lOOn, Mr. 
Lnksbin mourned that hisi 
friend and fellow critic had not 
lived to write of llicm and their 

work. , * , 

Listing many authors who 
were either unpublished m 
Stalin’s time or sevcrly at¬ 
tacked, but who have 
acceptance among the country s 
liberal Intclligcntsin since then, 
Mr. Lakshin said of Mr. Slichc- 

‘^'^^About nil thin he would 
have wfUten. Ho truly would 
have written, and would have 
written better than we. ^ J 
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ISTY 


Mars 1972 

EDITION FRANQAISE 


Bulletin de la resistance socialiste tchieoslovaque 

PROCLAMER LA VERITE 


par VERCORS 


La Iragedie tchecoslovaque n'a pas ete 
s'eulejnent celle d’un pays de douze mil¬ 
lions d'habitants. Elle resfe celle peuf- 
«;fre de touie I'espece humaine. Avant 
I'infervenlion, en 1968, un porli commu- 
jnisfe avail reussi a secouer, de I'int^ 
irieur, la masse enorme d'erreurs, d in- 
|usiices ef de mepris de 1 homme gui, 
depuis quaranle ans, alteraieat si gra- 
vement le visage du socialisme que 
/'opinion publique, d travers le monde 
ei dans la grande majoriie, assimilalf le 
socialisme aux crimes commis en son 
nom. En quelques semaines, au cours 
d'un priniemps prodigieux. des cental- 
nes de millions de gens sur la terre assis- 
(aient d Icc demonstration que le socia¬ 
lisme etait tout le contraire de ce mons- 
fre froid ei, cessanf soudaln d'en avoir 
peur, s'ouvraient d plus d'espoit meme 
qu'en 1917. Apres un demi-siiicle pen¬ 
dant leguel, avec Staline puis sans lui, 
le socialisme s'elait lentement et parfois 
cruellemenf denature, void qu'eclataif d 
Prague une joie toute nouveHe, a la- 
quelle participait toute la population, 
tcheque et slovaque, une explosion de 
liberie dans les idees, les arts, les lettres, 
le theatre; une explosion surtout de la 
verite, et pas seulement pour quelques- 
uiis, mats de la verite pour lous. celle 
chantee par Eluard, tandis qu'une renou- 
veau economique, ef de nouvelles con¬ 
ditions de gesfion auxquelles participaienf 
les travailleurs, ouvraient les perspec¬ 
tives d'une merveilleuse prosperite. rou¬ 
te cette allegresse avail, hors des iron-. 
iidres, un tel pouvoir de conviction, un 
tel atirait sur les populations d'une so- 
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ciete capilalisfe en vote de decomposi¬ 
tion que /'Europe en reslait tremblante. 
non de crainte, mais desperance. 

Le 21 aout a detruit lout cela, en un 

instant. 

J1 Pa detruit pour le 
demeure que cette joie a eu lieu. Qu elle 
a die possible. Qu'elle a ete produite 
Sar une prise de conscience dun parti 
de son apporeil. Ce qui s'est produif une 
lois, sous la contrainte des realites, ^ut 
se produire de nouveau, ^ 

trainte de realites analogues. Lhistoire 
ne se repde pas, mais la vje no cesse 
d'evoluer; et ce qui a produif le prin- 
temps de Prague pent susciler des rea 
lions de meme ordre dans d cutres po'**s 
communistes, dans d'autres appareils at- 
fronles d des impasses ‘..if 

moment venu, un meme besom de juge- 
ment sain, une meme contestation, u 
mdme aspiration d la franchise, a ia ve- 
rocite, peuvent balayer sembiabicment 
les elements fetus et scleroses les obli- 
ger d Idcher le pouvoir. d le ceder a des 
hommes plus lucides. d des communistes 
plus clairvoyants. 

Mais cela se prepare. 15R8 ne s’est pas 
fait tout seul, ni en un jour, pe lu l e/let 
d'un long et persistont effort de 1 intelli- 
qentsia communiste au cours des annees 
precedentes — el le nouveau pouvoir ins- 
talle d Prague par les baionnettes russes 
Je saif si bien que ses coups ont ete et 
son! de plus en plus diriges centre ceux- 
Id. contre ces intellecfuels qui leur out 
iait Idcher les leviers de commande, les 
ont precipifes d bas du pouvoir, El com- 
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^^^n^^^n^Tne"^FerITemr"proc7a^ 
jnani ia verife. Aussi la verite est elle 
pour eux la menace dont Us ont le plus 
peur, puisgu'fis savent bien qu'eWe esf 
revoJufionnafre, et tout ce qu'Us lont de- 
puis guafre ons, c'esf de rempecher par 
fous les mdyens de sofiir de son puifs, g< 
d'y fourrer, dans h puits, fous ceux qui 
pourro/enf la iaire brliier une fois encore. 
AJors on empeche les ecrivains d'ecrire, 
quand on ne les met pas en prison, on 
ne publie pas leurs nouveHes oeuvres 
ef Ton mef les anciennes au pilon, on les 
< reduifs d la n^isere ef d la morf civile, 
d la disparition infellectuelle, on vide les 
universifes, on fait, selon rexpression 
d'Aragon, un Biafra de I'esprii, duton 
ramener la nation au desert culturel, au 
dernier rang des connaissances de fous 
les pays du monde. Mais un tel crime 
ne peuf efre commis que par des horn- 
mes ou cerveau petriiie, a I'esprif cor- 
rpmpu, aux yeux desquels seul compfe 
Vexercice du pouvoir, quelles qu'en dob 
vent eire les consequences. Auiremeni 
dif, fous les vieux crocodiles, les reve- 
nants staliniens qui s'accueillenf mufuel- 
lemenf, comme Wovofny, avec des roses 
ef ne revenf que de retablir les bonnes 
vieilles methodes, les precedes drastb 
ques du bon vieux femps. S'ils se sec- 
tent retenus encore de les appliquer d 
ple/ns gaz, s'ils se contentent encore de 
reduire leurs victimes a la liquidation so- 
dale, iaute de pouvoir de/d, comme at 
trefois, recourir d la liquidafion physique 
ce n'esf pas — ils en riraieni — au nom 
du respect de la vie, de corisidcrotions 
humaniiaires; mais seulement pour des 
raisons tactiques, provisoires, II ne laut 
pas eliaroucher trop vite les awes sen- 
sibles des partis freres, qui croieni en¬ 
core, les pouvres, au XX" Congies. Alors 
la factique est simple : bien sur on ne 
renonce pos aux arresfafions ni aux pro- 
ces, on assure seulemenf qu'fls n ont pas 
lieu. On jure qu'ils n'auront pas lieu dans 
le moment-meme ou Us se font, sans se 
soucier d'une contradiction que tout le 
znonde peuf voir en lisanf le journal. A 
I'envoye du P.C.F, que ces nouvelles 
inquiefenf, on repdfe qu'il n'y aura pas 


It 
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remontant 
quand ravtear d'un 
ve par le comite 
f pour cet article, 
jvingt et un aufres, 
jjifafeur d la feleyi- 
bureau poJiffque‘. 
|esse, ce tnensonge 
ce propos o efe 
I— mais non pas 
presence de son 

J r on ne laisse pas 
in camarade frari- 
lusak est surveillel 
regne de la me- 
chacun surveiile 
re des onnees 50, 
denonciation mu- 
?lcy laissaif pendre 
[wald laissaif pen- 
d'efre pendu lui- 
fouf recommence, 
luisent les memes 
|e//efs, aprds vingf 
la ierreur, ils orit 
tour, la reaction 
4fu priniemps de 


d 1960-69, justemen 
orficle de 68, api 
central, est condo nn 
en meme femps qie 
dont rancien comjne 
Sion, porfe-parole 
Saif-on que ceffe p 
pris sur le faif, c ue 
fenu par M. Husak 
seul d seul, mais 
ennemi M. Bilak ? 

M. Husak parler i 
gais sans temoin. H. 
C'esf de nouveau 
fiance generalisee, 
I'aufre. C'esf I'omtia 
au pire momenf d< 
fuelle — lorsque S . 
Clemenfis ef que <?of 
dre Slanslcy de p?ur 
meme. Car forcem ?nf 
les memes causes ori 
effeis, Seulemenf, ces 
ans de deviation dpTn^l 
fini par causer, d 
subife ef soiufair^ 
Prague... 


du 

^onl 


a 


le 


eos 


List 


Mais ils ne I'onf 
11 a fallu la femer: 
vafns ef la confian^ 
un DubceJc leur on 
proclamation incess^ 
la verite, de toutes 
rhonneur et la gloir^ 
slovaque. Ce fut V 
chef de Literamy 
I'acharnemenf du 
fre la redaction de 
La presse esf morfe 
ef avec elle la v 
moyen pour Zaire 
de Zaire renaifre o 
le premier numero 
fraduif en langue 
premier espoir, la pn 
renaissance, Saluoni^, 




oHi 




»iini 


|fe 
e 

/f 

les 

d4 

fioi 
Y 

i^uviei 

en 
fit4 
re^aire 
si 

4 

einia 


causee sans aide, 
de quelques ecri- 
ju'un Smrkovsky, 
rite. 11 a tallu la 
quotidienne, de 
rerites. Ce fut la 
la presse Jcheco- 
leur ou premier 
et qui explique 
rau pouvoir con- 
journal courageux. 
Tchecoslovaquie, 
II n’est qu'un 
la verite, e'est 
la presse. Void 
nouveau Lisiy 
igoise. C'esf le 
Ire pierre de cette 
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Casopis leskothvenak^ soctaliHicki opoxice 


Politika cukrovi a bice 


CPYRGHT 



OficUlnl pollUkii M oilehrATA T |>o4oT>8 
ksmpuU B tfk j!tmf pfrs prAcdnlny tfmAf 
Ilfpornrovani s Jtainp.ini t>os)»:mIov6 t kam- 
Mnl pffdvnlfbnl, tipTostfftl prAEdnin vyAe! 
Rrrtlkviv {lAnck na Kma. kde Jc blnvnl 
nthfEpe^l a kdc hluTni ItllStt tx>Jc o vMoinl 
IJdii, klcr^ oK^ahovnt u^ktcrA mJIniBvA pHi- 
nfltd, Jk to pfrpfacovBiiy text pridfvit k 
MfoInRlckj^ni inJiTrtnlknm. i^vcstka i»n!».iiAvA;. 
fa nrl>fitp^l "pravlce” di^iid trvA. Nfpfasl.nUX 
)«ko polittckA alia fzUtovat, a "pp koiiccnee ' 
maJI dwiid znaftijl tHv n« T/aomI Hoi”. 
Uxiint tnk^, fa mnori zAstdvaU v pnaivtil 
Tvalstcnel iiebo notn^^SIril na aktivnl ndpor 
a CAst X nich jc JIU nynJ pro);rainovA aklivni. 
Dm! proto Idc^ndcke IrunlA iikol)-: 1) zApas 
o alskAid dflnlcM tfkly, xfjmfna Yflkych 
RlYndA, 2) xApas-w Tfdoml mlAdcfa. Swatka 
byi Y tonito pmjevu — af na lacinii pro< 
patcandhUckA IlgM, kdr ddTal dr» jrdnoha 
pytle “pfaTlil” a '‘krimlnAlnl a Tiibec protl- 


apolt^nsW Wvly” —• zMmi hlUe akiilct^o^tl 
nr* HiuAk. Tin y nfkntfk.-) pwtfibilcli pro)c- 
vfch, jl* zfajmf picdvnirbnich, yxhti/itjc. 
dokm. Jakr» by a vypiiikon pAr "pnlitlekVch 
fjfiiUdilonlalfl'’ cclc CfSkHalovonni.-n |vwf|K>- 
rovftlft Jrktt pr?tlllkii. Jr *1? tirdAvno ae porlob- 
111! vyjadbrval Novotny I n Ifiia.tkovi a dAval 
lio do aniiviatnaU fc xftlirunl^nlnil crntrA' 
Ininl. zcjiit^in a PurCiiiii^kym. IlyrokrntI 
Jmhi fnko noiirlwHit nfpr>tiHli*lnl. 

lliiaAk V iii'd.ivtrfin proji-vu k inMdryt 
(vc StrAtiikl) dAvrtl ra pflklad ^trmknr 
irolllk'kV^ nbrnt. Zfajillt by ebt€t vyvoint 
Jnkfat ''xAtopkovskA Imutl'* v morAIrd aa- 
mnliniiA, Zuloprk aim v dontaech pfAtelAm 
tvfiii. fa by} vyaiavon exlatcnCnitmi tlakn, 
broi'VJ amiitnlho atflidnt aid. Jlnl llakn 
mkilAvap, V#ra CAsla\^i odnrilla RpHinvol- 
y.}'npV*nn '’dr>*ii:inl” v RutUni mAvu. TM* 
klailnjF It fxwiol Aeidtj/eh aptaovatcld; bfamfna 
pfipratiiABo T>Wii r nory Sva* apTsovaliJA 


fa ffiiMfta po nlkolikdt4 odiotit. I Hmlk 
p pffdloScnAui wmaniii ilptn'i fckl. fa r 
nCm Blkoho ncfnit. Kromf lotm. fa ▼ nlvrha 
nrlaott IB Am A ImAna. Jc 1 pnitnCtny vrk 
oenotuyeh kandulAtA avaEii 0« let. 

ORcUiltd uniiUka ae tak pot Ad iiirzl illoVnii 
hroa a podMcrntin. Sllwi « mi hrAt « tfmi. 
ktefi trvajf na svAm. Tim »c majt straAlt 
I ostatni n ttto no^lralenl iiia)< ztue dostat 
nabldku Ivkav^fio lachAzeni —^ pAjdoiidr 
« k vnIbAm. HI ami Ic dmtat voKHc. zfJmAna 
\nila(W. k nriiAm, Vystedek volcb se jlJ ansflno 
nprad. Jen nciiAast »s M?ko r-ustirA. Pled- 
Yolebnf BpolcAuA zaacdAid UV KSC a NP 
tato poHlikn httaAkovskclio cukrovi a bl£« 
dice pfadfatNt tdUAAhi pokud moZnn v 
lAkavAm balcij. NeboC ■r-< Jak vykiAdA Indra 
fiATMlhmlkAm — volby budon pleblafltem. 
NepAJdf vakutka o volbu.vnebude tnezl kjim 
voflt. VedenI nruid IIubc ani o hodnolA hlasA 
pro. Chce pouxe vWit, fa bylo mdlo lAdi, 


kdo ae wWAHIl poatavK nktlvnA protl.Jaf 
nl Atcrtem ntlio pfrtlcvMm nelifantl nn volbi 

Nikdn a nAa nrbude wbiiltat tfeba avy 
atnrobnlrli dArhodA, hyt Je troebtt tra 
fa k tlfmn ilocliAzI v pfMlnIrf vidfb 
piilAfa. riljlmrjmr v.tak vfachno, .. co 
nrtm V pb'dvolrbuldi nAiiiluvAdi m 
Chodnie na nfadvolrlml acliAfe a |iotad 
— Kntini trcliki Jen Ye vfarch rnlsl 
kotiitinAlnIcIi, f.AtMnIdi d nkrranicb. A 
vita vtill£A, pn nit Afady vnlajt ae tak m fa 
. zmPnit t nffcnmentu t>ropn):and]r v o] Rk 
tolio. eo Ali^y aledun. Vnlettf potfab ije 
mlnImAlnl dtiut na predivotebnfck aebAt ch 
a niazIniAlnl na TolbAch, a fa hoi vypl; vA 
ponfanl. 

ill ted ae dljl tajlmavd vfaH. K 21. ari riH 
byljr pflpraatny oalary bratiakA Infar^ 
ckmAIni poniod. Avo^iDty, ffoshorory 
Mma^ “Kiproiu”. V nfalecb m 
Iwaidkon m pfipravota^ . 
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une repression qui est 

* ^ ■ CPYRGHT 

airigde contre vous ... 

par Jiri PELiKAN 
ddltaur de « LISTY » 


Pour ce ♦niim^ro exception ncl dc < Listy 
»nons aiirions voulu presenter •au public 
franca is unc selection reprise ntattvc d wr- 
fiicies nnniysnnt 8c c Prlnlomps dc IVn- 
guc des cssais hriMnnts e>l irn progromnic 
pour i’avcnir, 

Mnis la sortie de cc niimcro coincide 
nvee line nouvolle — ct malhcurcuscnicnl 
pus la dernierc — vague de repression 
en Tchecoslovatiuic. 

r/esl alnsi qiie nombre d’organisations 
plus de documents ct d’arlicles siir la 
lulle de noire pcuple que sor sa culture, 
m le compremlra sans doute, imetne s’il 
nous est dcsagreablc dc nous representer 
comme ceux qui, en exposant leiir «cas», 
vieniienl Iroublcr l^a con5w:icncc des autres. 

Nous savons bien que de rHisloire, Ics 
gens aimenl a oublier les 6vencmcnls d^r 
plaisanis, surtout lorsqiiMls risqiient de 
leur donner un sentiment de culpabilite. 

Inoccupation dc 'la Tcbdcoslovaqiiie, d un 
pays silue au ccciir dc PEurope el cela 
en plein ddgefl international, appartient 
nans doute a cetlc catdgone d ^v^nements 
donl le rappel n’est pas »a^4«ablc... 

€’est sur cela que comiptent les occu¬ 
pants dc noire pays et les gotmrneurs 
qu’Hs ont plaC^ A s>a direction. G’cs.t pour- 
qiioi its ont consider^ qiic Ic moment ^lait 
opporliin — A irabri de nouveaux espoirs 
de dAlentc — pour rcglcr Icurs camples 
nvee ceux qui voulurenl, en 1968, un 
€ socialisanc A vis-ngc humnin > cl qui 
n’ont pas nibandonnA leur lullc au lieu 
d'accepter Ita < »r6alit6 >. 

iMais nous serions injuslcs si nous nc 
voyions pas qnc bcaiicoiip de femmes cl 
d’bommcs, dans tc mon-dc, sc rAvoltenl 
contre celte «regie» de rilistoirc ct que 
leur solidarite avec le people Ich^oslo- 
vaque csl loujouns vivantc. La parulion 
dc celte Milion francaise de tLhty^ en 
est un des nombreux exemplcs. 


C’csl ainsi que dc nombre d’organisalions 
el d’amis ont ©lev^ leurs voix, ccs dcr- 
nicres sem'aines, contre la nouvclle vague 
de repression en Tch6coslovaquie. Nous 
fleur en sommes profond6menl rccoii'nais- 
sanls. C’est un encouragement moral dont 
ta valeur ne peut pa« sc mesurer. 


Un excAs? 


Mais le problemc est beaucoup plus pro- 
fond, Quand on diponce la repression A 
Prague, on a souvent tendance A la pre¬ 
senter comme un 4 excAs > des groupcs ou 
des personnes t exlremi^es > — tcls les 
nltiras Bilak el Indrn, ou la police secrete 
— qni iraient a rencontre dc Ja volontA dc 
Musnk el surloiil en opposition avec ta ligne 
dc la direction sovielique actuclle. lei, 
comme dil un provorbe tchAque, < le dAsir 
•dcviciil tc pcrc dc la pensAe >... 

En effet, la repression policiere aujour- 
d’hiii, en Tchecoslovaqiiie, est, sculement 
unc consequence inevitable de I’occupa- 
lion sovIcUquc du pays, Ic rAs^ultat de la 
politique de grande puissance. 

Un regime <roccupatian, imposA dc colic 
manicrc »nc peut pas — indepcndammenl 
des personnes ct dc leur volonte — regner 
waulrement que par la peur ct roppression. 
Tonies les comparaisons avec la Pologne 
et la Hongrie sont fausses parce que — en 
dehors de traditions diffcrenles — VArmec 
sovielique Atait insta'llAc dans ccs pays 
avant son intervention, alors que, dans le 
cas dc la Tchecoslovaquie, il s’lagissail 
d'linc invasion pure el siinij^lc, avec tou- 
tes lies consAquonccs psychologiques que 
cela suppose pour la papulation. 

Certains o-bscrvntouns etra'Ugcrs conii- 
niient A rApclcr que Husak nc veut pas la 
repression, land is que Bilak, Indra ct d’au- 
tres la vciilcnt. C’est une vision siipcrfi- 
clcllc, momc si on -admel Pcxistencc dc 
contradictions au sein du groirpc dirigeanl 


dc Prague. 
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Chnqnc regime preferc qiic tous Ics ci- 
loycns raccefjtcnl ct Ic soulicnnent volon- 
taftreinenl. C’csl clans cc sens que Husak 


vonlait, c^^mme les aulrcs, que les < hom¬ 
ines (III 'printem-ps dc Prague > fassenl Iciir 
autocrlliqiie et sc tsalissenl eux-^memos, leiirs 
camnrades el tleurs kI6es dcfcmlucs cn 1068. 

A cctix qui aiiraicnl •accepts cetle humilia¬ 
tion piildiqiic, on promellait unc bienveil- 
lance -magnanime. Mais a ceux qul refusc- 
rent el persislerenl a conserver lours opi¬ 
nions, on a dcclard fla guerre sans mcrOi. 

(ruerre politique, tout d’abord : des ac- 
cnisnlions piibliqucs dc < iraliison >, sans 
la moindre possi«bilit6 de defense. Puis 
mat^riel-le : expulsiioii du travail, 4ranslcrt 
d’lin poste k I’autre, discrlmi-natioii onvoTR 
leur.s enlants chassis des Universitia ou de 
remploi. Alteintc physique dans bcaucoup 
de cas : inlerrogatoircs, perquisitions, ar^ 
reslalions, c^ondamnations, brulnlilcs dani 
les prisons. 

11 nc s’agit pas d'linc «erreur» person- 
nellc dc Hiisak, crtin cxccs dc Bilak ou 
•d’un groupe € inconlroli^», mais des con¬ 
sequences Jogiques dc roexupation sovic- 
rtique. La seule difference cnlre G. Husak 
d’une part, et Indra-Bilak dc rauire, e’esd 
que Ic ipromicT ipensaii qu’B pourrnit brisdr 
la resistance du people sans rccourir u la 
repression, land is que les seconds sont 
convaincus depuis Ic dcibiil epron ne pourra 
y aboulir, ni oblcnir des «aiitocrltiiqucs > 
sans ila peur resuManl de la repression. jMais 
le but esl le mcme : ilouffer la voix au- 
Ihentique des peiiples Ichequc cl slovaque 
et leurs aspirations k I’independance, an 
socialismc dimocraliquc. 

On salt que G. Wusak a doiini rassumnee 
qiril n’y a pas, quMl n’y aurait pas de 
•proces « prefahriques > cl des arrestnlMms 
en raison des opinions manifestees en 1068- 
1060, mais n’avail-il pas assure aussi que 
«ipcrsonne n’'avnil Invili I’armic sovliti- 
que» ou bien fqu’il reslcrait ou tomberait 
avec le camarade Dubcek >, pour affirmer 
tout le eontraire iin an apris ? 


<(( Les assurances w de G. Husak 

La valeur de telles « assurances > a deja 
cle dciuonlree par de nombreux excmplcs 
conniis — dc la condainnation du general 
Prchlik cn 1071 a erWe du joumalistc 
Ledcrer on fivrlcr 1072 — sans pnrlcr des 
centaines dc cas inconn us. Le minlstirc 
de la JusUcc tchoque a avoud, dans sc* 


tii de rannde 1070, i! y avail cu 506 per- 
sonnes condamnics pour f acllvilcs centre 
In Bdpubliquc ». On sail que, mnllieurcusc- 
•ment, un ouvrier ou un dliwlianl n inoins 
dc chance dc biniftcicr a ritranger dc la 
publkili qui pent enlqurer la condamna- 
tion d’un }ourn»lisi6 ou d’un intollccliiel 
connus hors du pays. 

Si mime line Icflie ri^ptession ritroactive 
n'cxislaii pas, devrions-nous ctre ireconnais- 
Kants parce qu’un rdgime qui se reclame du 
«socialisme > nc punit pas des dirigeants 
politlqucs ou des ciloyens pour les opinions 
poliliques qui'ls onl exprimics 3 ou 4 an- 
nccs auparavanii ? Ces hommes poliliques 
<laivent-i]s accepter volonlaircmcnt la fin 
de leur vie politique et profess ion nellc 
alors qu’llis nc sont pas rivoquds par ceux 
qui 'les ont 6Uis apr6s unc lutie poUitique 
interne, mais renversis par unc invasion 
armee dtrangere ? Est-ll normal de les con- 
traindre a aocepkr en silence les accusa¬ 
tions les plus monstrueuse-s diffusers pu- 
bliquement conire eux et centre le peuple 
qui les avail sponla-ni'incnl soiHenus ? N’est- 
il pas de leur droit ct mime dc ilcur devoir 
dc militants cl de patrloles dc sc defen- 
slrc par tous ics moyens, de deiionccr les 
crimes centre Icnr pays, centre lout ic 
ineiivcinent socialistc ct done dc parlor 
II haute voix. 

El si ce droit leur esl refus^^ par Ic 
rreglmc, ils n’ont d’autre recours que de 
s’exprimer dans unc presse clandestine — 
ce qu’ont fait tons (les fondateurs du socia- 
Wtsme — ct atissi dans la presse interna- 
lionalc. <I)cvrail-on accepter des < lais » ion- 
pos^cs par la force d'^inc occupation ct 
consld^rcr toute 'activild eontraire a cctilc 
occupation comme dtant < hors la loi > ? 

C*est la force morale dc Dubcck, de 
Smrkovsky, de Kricgct el des aulres diri¬ 
geants ou militants du « Printemps de 
i’raguc qui refusent « raulocritiquc > cl 
demeurent ainsi des symboles dc la rdsLs- 
tance, unc alternative possible pour Tavc- 
nir. Llnformation est parvenuc jusqu’d la 
presse occidenialc que Dubcek, Smrkovsky, 
Krieget cl des milliers d’^aulres ont refuse 
de parliciper a la farce electoralc de no- 
vembre 1971 ; un geste qui a sans <doutc 
aggrav^ leur situation, mais augments leur 
prestige dans la population. 


Une opposition sociaiiste 


C*esl ators la se-uJe vdnltd dans lea « assu¬ 
rances > de H'usnk qu’ll n*y aura pas dc 
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pmcw V pr^/abriqif^ >, pnrce qti Jl y a iJ Sur cctle ba«c, Ics oiqwsinOTncIS pcii- 

_k ^^1! f IjAMtan.l- dr»r%n tfl tltn•flftn 


il y aura tics proccs .paliliqucs conlrc unc 
opposition politique r^cllc, Unc opposition 
organisce ou sponiance qui — pre¬ 

miere fois dans un pays tie d’Est — n’est 
pas une opposition anticonifniinistc, mals 
unc opposiition sooialis^- 

11 .ne serait done pas juste de parler de 
la .r^^lition m^canique des proc^es dcs 
ann^s 50. Car Slansky cl les aulres diri- 
geants ex^cut6s alors n’Maient pas cp oppo¬ 
sition eonsciente a la ligne du Parti el 
e’est pourquoi on devail « fabriquer > cctle 
■opposition et dears c aveux »• Cette fois, on 
arrcle el on persecute des commuiiisles, dcs 
socialistes, dcs palrioles qui sont consciem- 
ment dans t’oppositioii el qui sc baitent 
pour un socialisme different de celui qui 
existe cn U.n.S.S. 

C’cst aiissi la raison pour laqucllc il n’est 
pas possible aujounrivui de fairc dcs grands 
♦ show proccs», dar la pluparl dcs accu¬ 
ses s’y d6f€ndraicnt ouvcrtcmenl — A part 
irne minority qui sc laisscrait brlsor. Et Ic 
public refuscrait de oroire aux accusations, 
mais s’itlcnlificralt philbt aux accuse qui 
expritneraieni ses senliiniciits. Devons-nous, 
pour autont, tire satisfails de c« progrts ? 


Le schdma des proems 

Certains fails, comme rarrcslation du 
joiirnalistc ilidicn Valerio Ochcllo, la cam- 
pagne d^vcloppie aulouir rlc cc «cas> par 
la presse officielle tch^coslovaqiie — ct 
aiissi »sovi6tique — iaisscnl pr6voir la cons¬ 
truction arlificielilc de fntims proccs poli- 
tiqiics, qui se pr^pareni a Prague, a Drno, 
a Bratislava. Lc .regime, impose de Texte- 
rieur, ne pcul pas accepter quo les liom- 
imes de Popposilion agissenl par Iciir pro- 
pre conviction ct s’ajpiruicnt sur le pcupQe : 
il sent la .n6cessH6 de les presenter coni- 
me des < agents corrompus> diriges ^de 
r.6tranger ». De resulte lc schdma : 

— d’un coW, Fopposilion inl^rieure qui 
.pf^are «un coup d’Etal» ; 

_de raulre c6t4, les •6mig!r^ tch^co- 

sloV'dques qui envoient des «instructions » 
h Fopposilion inl^nieiire el qui, naturcBc- 
lucnl, Iravaillcnl « pour les services tie ren- 
seignemcnls imp^rin'lisles » ; 

— enfin, Ics journalisies ct tourislcs 
elrangers qui, coimiic «courricrs>, font la 
liaison cnlrc les deux groupcs. 


pour Icurs « opinions poliliqties >, mais 
pour Icurs t aclivites orimineWes >. lit 
llusak petrt dire qiFil a respccld Ics 
«assurances» qii’il avail donnees... 

On fwiil sc tfemander pourquoi celte 
peur de Fopposilion et dcs hO'innies pro- 
clames juliisieurs fois € battiis » el < oublies i 
et aussi si celte r^ression n’est pas cn 
ctvnlradiction avec les efforts sovi6liques 
poii-r la Conference Europdenne de sccu- 
rile. II n’y a pas de contradiction, mais 
plulot line logique de fe-r : Fouverture vers 
FOcoklenl suppose la liquidation de Foppo- 
sition et de toiiles les < dissidenccs > a 
Finterieur du bloc, et le renforcement de 
Fhegemonie absdlue de Moscou. Une oppo¬ 
sition, meme minoritaire ou < polenliellc », 
exprimant les sentiments de la population, 
pent se transferer subileinent a Foccasion 
d’une crise intcrieurc ou internalionale 
qui Iransformerait f Fetincelle en grand 
incendio. Gela esl parlkuUfercment vrai 
en ens dc tension ou dc confrontation avec 
un autre pays, comme la Chine Popiilnire 
par cxemplc. 

Telle est la vraic raison de la repression 
acluellc contre tout ce qui rcssemblc a 
unc opposition politique dans les pays de 
I’Esl, ct particulicrement en Tch^oslova- 
quie, qui cst aujourd’hui Ic maillon le plus 
faiblc flu bloc ct ou Fopposilion cst enra- 
cince lc plus profond6ment dans le people. 

Brejnev, Husak el les aulres dirigeants 
du ndo-stalinlsmc savent bien qii’lls peu- 
vent sculemeni alfaiiblir, mais non d^truire 
cette opposition par la recession. 11s onl 
done besoin dc la complieik dc Fopinion 
publiquc occidenlafle pour ^lonffer la voix 
de Fopiiosilion. 


Les vrales questions 

Celle situation pose un dilcmme difficile 
•i . certains, pnrfois meinc tragique et ton- 
jours inconforlable. Comment cxlger, a 
juste litre, la liberation d’Angcla Davis el 
des anlifascistes cspagnols ou grec«, en sc 
laisant sur la r6pression qui frappe de? 
commiinisles cl des pair-iotes Ich^oslo- 
vaqiies 7 Petil-on — a juste litre — deman 
dcr le retrait dc Fanm^e iam6ricaine er 
limtochine cl ignorer Foccupation dc b 
Toh6cosl«vaquic par Farmee sovi^tique 1 
li>l-il possible de sc tatre par oraintc d’^tr^ 
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inx^ d* < anlisovidtisine^, «*lom que ccs cri-, 
TncR d'i.scredit^nl lie socifllisme dans Icj 
iimonde cnlier ? i 

Ijcs Tchcques ei Ics Slovaqiics — et pas 
ciix — attendcnt ila r6pon.sc dc 
I’opinion pubjiiquc occklenlalc h ces ques¬ 
tions. Avec espoir mais non inquietude ni 
angoisse* En aitcndani, ils continuent leur 
flutte avec obstination, car ellc a scs racines . 
dans leur Histoire. ! 

Faui-i‘l rappeler qu’en 1938 uti hommc 
d'lvtnt fran^ais, avec son homologue bri- 


ilnnntquc, ont sacrifi^ la Tchecoslovnquic a 
i>(unich, Vabandonnani ti HiMer pour t sati- 
vcr la paix pour sine g^n^ration > ? Cette 
iHusiou — si ce nc ful que cela — nc 
<hira pas plus d’unc a-nn^e. Ln rep^tera- 
i-on ? 

Cxwnibien de leinps fautlra4-il, ccllc fois, 
pour comprendre qu’on ne pent pas servir 
la detente internaiionale en 4louflanl In 
'volx d^in peitpic et de In Hl>crt^, et,quc 
la repression en Tchdcoslovaquie csi diri- 
g^e auad conlre tons ceux qul, dans *lc 
monde/kflient pour le progris t 
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Chasse aux refractaires en Tchecoslovaquie. — III 



O Durchsement ideohf^iqm en 
URSS, nrresfatwns et r^preAsion 
en TchScoslovaquie, Vkiver en Eu¬ 
rope de VEst est deciddment trts 
rigonreux, (^Gazette de Lausan¬ 
ne » dtt 9 fevrier). M. Husaky qui 
semhlc v6ulolr en finir avec. les 
oppositionnch irrcdnctthleSy hisse 
ia bride sur k con d h p*?Iice 
d'Etaf. Varbitraire dtt regime 
n*^pargne personae conttne le re¬ 
late notre correspondant, 

(D'lin correspondant poiiv 
Ics affaires dc TEsO 

Lc cas dc Jan Bzoch, ancicn 
redaclcur de la revue hebdoma- 
daire « Kuiturny Zivot y>, nion- 
tre bicn quelle est la perfidic 
des accusations. Jjin Bzoch a 
€t6 arrctc sur lie simple fait qu’il 


portait dans sa serviette le nii- 
mcro de la revue communiste 
italicnnc «Vic Nuovc-Gior* 
ni » contcnaiit la famctisc in¬ 
terview dc Joseph Smrkovsky. 

Fait alarmant, dcs hommes 
cpmmc Vladimir Skulina, d’au- 
tre part, gravement maladc, et 
Vaclav Prehlik, dircctcur k 
I'cpoqitc dc Dubcck dc la Sec¬ 
tion dcs forces armccs du Co- 
Snitc central, qui vient d’etre 
condamn6 a 3 ans dc prison, 
sont soumis k toutes sortes dc 
mauvais traitements 

Les derniers 6vencments d(j- 
vraient servir d'avertissement 
au mondc libre. Lc jour memc 
ou Tagcncc dc presse CTK pu- 
bliait un premier communique 
sur les arrestations clle com- 


fi?cntait dgalcnicnt lu reunion a 
Bruxelles dc la conference con¬ 
sultative dcs representants dc 
I’opinlon publique curopccnnc, 
conference an conrs dc laqucllc 
lc chef dc la delegation sovic- 
tique Alexei Silikov, appiiyd 
bicn sur par la delegation tchc- 
coslovaquc, demandait que 
ropinion publique eiiropccnnc 
soutienne activement le projet 
de mise cn place d’unc conimis- 
sion Internationale chargee de 
convoquer unc conference sur 
la cooperation ct la s6curit6 
eiiropccnnc. 

II cxistc unc contradiction 
manifesto entre la.volontc for- 
ccn6c dcs pays du Pacte dc 
Varsovie de convoquer unc 
conference curopcenne dc secu¬ 


rity ct ia chassc aux sorcicics k 
laqucllc CCS Etats sc livrent 
••chez ciix. Un rnppmclicmcnt 
fct unc detente authcntiqiic nc 
sont gucrc conccvabics s’il n’y 
a pas possibility dc garantir un 
librc cebange d’informations 
honndtes. Lc rcnforccrncnt du 
black-out sur Ics informations 
dans Ics Etats dc I’Est et Ics 
persecutions aux quel Ics sont 
soumis ceux qui dfivicnl, nc 
scrait-cc qnc d’uii ponce, dc la 
doctrine officicllc font que Ton 
pent sc demander si Ics Etats 
du Pactc dc Varsovie s*mt6rcs- 
sent Tccllcmcnt k la sycurit6 cu- 
rop6cnnc ou sMls n^ont cn tctc 
qu’une nouvcllc ruse tactique. 

FIN 
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A' Czech dissitfent' re-^ 
ports'on^ new- Prague 
drive to'crushithe under- 
ground. 
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'I'HE C;.ccliOstov^k l6^idcrsliin't 
is seeking to 

CominunisL Party 'with- the; 
underground opposition^ in' 
Czechoslovakia* 

' According to information 
from Prague, not only political 
detainees but even members of- 
, tlic Central CoriimiUcc of the: 
Party have been questioned’ 
about their personal and’ofTiciai! 
contacts with the Italian Com- 
muntsts, who continue strongly- 
to condemn the 1968 Sovietded' 
invasion of Czechoslovakia. 

This attempt to collect damaipng. 
"evidence a gain the lUIians may, bo 
■ a search for grounds eventually to 
.demand the excommunication- ofj 
the Italian Communists frotiu the- 
' world Co m m uni St m ovement.. The 
search could not be conducted' 
without the implicit approval of 
Moscow or at least a,group in the- 
Kremlin» 

For a Party leader:who ha.s con¬ 
stantly promised ‘no poljlical 
arrests/ Dr Gustav TIiispV. the First 
Sccretaiy^ has achieved the remark¬ 
able score of more than 200 
arrests since last November's 
elections. In most cases, no charges 
have been laid. Tho group arrested 
in Brno, for instance, has been 
held* for over three months 
allhoOgb a new law allows deten^- 
lion without charges for only 90 
days. 

The pattern of the arrests' ir 
startling. It is not the nori-Com- 
'rtumiMs of 1968 who- are’ being* 


organisations labelled as 'counter- 
rcvoliitionary ’ after tho invasion—' 

‘ KAN \ the 231 ^ Club, the.- 
SociahDetnocratic P^rty-^has been : 
held. 

Some of those arrested are ex- 
Communists, like Hucbl and . 
Sa ba la, both former Central Com¬ 
mittee members,- the journalists ' 
Karel KvncI and’ Jiri Hochman. ' 
the biMt'irian« Bartoseic and Kap-^' 
Ian. the lawyers Sarnalik and' 
Sochor. the sociologists Siklova- ■ 
and KloDc, and Che eminent 
Idcohvnisf Karel Kosik. The others 
,are former siudcnts* union ofheiais 
known for New Left views: 
Mravee (already sentenced), Jaro- 
slav lira and the well-known Jiri 
Mueller, wilio headed the Student 
Commitie© for Co-operation with 
Workers, created after the invasion. 

The arrests are a bid to CRish 
die underground, whose vciy exist¬ 
ence proves that the ofiicial policy j 
’ of ‘ consolidation * Is a dead duck. 

Bet to Party astonishment, die • 
. unde.rgro!und continues to circulate-^ 
leaflets and even Togular bulletins . 
in. Bobemia:^ and Moravra,. The 
level of their dnformatwn indi** 
cates that Party members a nd'even 
secret sympathisei's in: the Central 
Co mTnittco' - ore in- touch with, tte 
opposition.. 

Tho secret police arc trying pri- 
manily to-unmask these sources of 
information; House searches are 
incrcasinig, typewriters and' mail 
are examined and loaded questions 
during in'teTTo;gation5 prove diat 
letters from abroad—even letters 


from othcT^ciaIislcounjrics~^t^”l*^'^P^^3T^jnc profit criterion in 

^A-Fw^9^0l 1isW/M)0020ei Improvc- 

policc (SIP) is lo’ing hard, so far ‘he ne:^t two years. Ihcy 

_if_• fU.,* * ♦U... :__ 


fndtlessly, to find out ihow financial 
afeiistance* tb'I he families of poliLi- 
cal prisoners is being organised. 

Even spme members of the 
Central’ Comnuttec, and close 
friends and relatives^ of President 
Svoboda, were not informed about 
the latest arrests; THiksuggests that 
a situation reminiscent of the 1950s 
is arising in which a small,, anony¬ 
mous and uncontrollable group* 
withinnhe njling clique, is’usuqjing 
power. Tliis group may be directed 
from the* ^^in^stry of the Jmerior 
and by Soviet advisers. 

The dissidents will probably be 
tried by small groups, in trials given, 
little publicity. Oflicial statement^; 
will go on insisting, that they arc 
being tried for oflcnccs committed 
after !96Sv hoping to placate 
criticism from Western Communisf 
Parties. • 

The authority of Dr Husak has 
waned,, but not vanished. The 
February meeting of the Cent ml 
Committee was a minor victory for 
him : it'discussed the economy in¬ 
stead of the report on * political' 
given a forum for his hard-line 
consolidation* which would have 
opponents like Bilak and Kapek. 
But Husak’s harping on economic 
shortcomings—excessive increase in 
production costs, non-fuffilmcnt of 
some areas of the plan, chronic 
emphasis on quantity at the expense 
of quality—was a partial admission 
of defeat. 

Worried economists dernand the 
installation of highly qualified 


hint that ‘U->c consolidaiion policy 
should not be allowed to impe^ ■ 
this progress.* It seems that fealures 
of Professor Sik's old economic , 
reforms arc to be snrrcptiliou.sly 
introduced again. 

In tlic leadership there is stale¬ 
mate, and' apparently the Marring' 
factions have declared a truce for 
several months. For the preseqt, 
no major personnel changes are |o 
be made. 

Moscow is still willing to mi pport 
Husak as long as he cans put the 
economy on its feet and keep the 
lid on the political crisis in the 
country. If the crisis boiled oycfr 
he would become dispensable. 

It is sometimes arguc<l that 
underground opposition counter¬ 
productive because it undcniuna'j 
Husak and opens the way fqr the 
hard-liners. Such pragmatism niay 
interest historians and Western 
‘experts on Communist 
but the opposition feels it cannot 
afford to compromise on principles. 
The dissidents do not wish to 
degenerate—as Kosik put it—into 
a. merre * Czech- and Slovak-speak¬ 
ing population producing steel and 
grain,* devoid of political identit^y. 

Those who protest ptthlicly lay 
themselves open to arrest for sub¬ 
version. Members of the opposi¬ 
tion* in Czechoslovakia want it to 
be known that it is protest by 
Western Communists and pronp- 
nent left-wingers, above all, which 
might rcdu.x the severity of ib« 
sentences on those now in prison. | 
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Vaclav Pr;n da is t!ic pseudonym 
of a Czechoslovak journalisl 
who was an orlliodox comniuiiist 
propagandist until 1968, 
w hen he came out strongly in 
favour of Mr Dubcck's 
reform movement. In this 
remarkable letter to a 
friend in the West he explains 
how he came to change, 
why he w’ill not change again, 
and what it feels like to live 
in Czechoslovakia today. The 
text has been edited and 
shortened, mainly to avoid 
easy identification. 1 


Praniic, Jilinuurv 16 . 1^72 

bcark.- ^-- 

At la.st '[ have managed to sit down at this 
borrowed typcvyrilc.r. Even Iq own a type¬ 
writer is a luxury tor criminals like my.scif 
because the police will always prove very 
easily that this or tliat illegal pamphlet has 
been written on a particular machine. 

But somehow I feel I do not care any 
more. There sccqis no point in being a 
“ good boy The machinery of revenge 
for 1968 is working in Ihfc traditional 
manner. First (hey invent the guilt, then 
they stage the crime and order evidence 
and testimony. The judge and the prose¬ 
cutors arc instructed by the Party, and the 
Parly secretarial fixes the length of the 
sentence and chooses (he defendants who. 
anyway, were placed on prepared lists 
long ago. 

It is true that in Moscow, and where 
necessary in Prague loo. they promised the 
Italian and (he French comniuni.sts that 
(here. WQiiirf.bc^nu JJolilkaUriaJjunj'fi.Nxnac^ 

a&e ^»^ai02h'y ub^iRDB/rOil 


y oil 

reyeimf^e- 


they did in 1968 hut for later activities **. 

You must understand that I have no idea 
what my fate will he. If I am .still silting in 
my house a month frniO now I shall not 
know why they let me sit here. They have, 
already spent so much money on me (hat 
1 feel they must somehow bring the whole 
matter to an end and get .something ip 
return for all that expense. 

They check on any car which stops in 
front of my house, and every person who 
walks here Is immortali/.cd on film. The 
moment I drive away the boys step on their 
pedals and a convoy is formed. I have an 
escort to the food shop, the shoe sliop. the 
butcher, the supermarket, the barber, (he 
cinema_ 

. By now I know all their faces, and 
recently I criticized them for pll wearing 
(he same type of sweater. Three limes f 
was obliged to get lost, and I have an ad¬ 
vantage here because of my excellent 

I tolstoMiM ,'S” 
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..,.1 ttinlv if others itre the occUp«<tion 




on other thiiv’N. ;itKl only if others :irc 
allowed to spciik cotinlly freely and frankly- 
If thev arc not allowed to do that I will 
shin tip loo. I have wnttcn yihhcnsh lonp 
cmni"h Pcrsonallv. I still advocate piihlic 
ownership of the means of piodiiciton as 
the foundation of social iiislicc. in tia 
respect 1 shall never chanpe. 1 rc|ccl clas¬ 
sical capilalisiu even if under il democracy 
is corrupted ncsiiyibly compared svith 
under our burcaticralic diclatorship. 

The svholc nation is silent. It is a silence 
of a kind I have never cxpcri^cnccd before. 
People arc totally dissjsislcd but at the 
same time there is surprising opUmiMTi. 
Most people pin their hopes on -he bm-sv 
pcan Security Conference, expecting that 
the Russians will be forced !o icavc and 
th.at once the regime has to face 
alone it will have to climb down a lot. 1 he 
Mobile Guard is. il is true, being feverishly 
built up. but everyone knows what an un¬ 
reliable element il is in our country. 
According to the experts the economy iS _ 
going to the dogs. Sometimes • 
people who compare our situation svith that 
of the when Slnlin was sljU ahve., 


the occupation and the tlichUorship. 
Ninciy-Hvc per cent supported that. After 
the “* rcstnrnlion ” only n small part of the 
majority was houjrhi. '1 he great masv of 
people cannot he hr-ibed. They arc the 
nation and if they accepted the new state 
of affairs il would l^c an act of siiK^dc. 
This is why the leaders remain isolated. 

When I enter a shop or go .somcw'lrcrc 
1 have never been before, when I pick up 
a hitch-hiker, or when I hitch-hike myscif, 
whenever I get among people I do n i 
know, I have the great and rewarding 
feeling that people think exactly the same 
as I do. And once you gel a hUlc closer 
to Ihc people you Find they speak the sSjimc 
language. I have the great advantage that 
my views arc publicly known. sO that 
people who know my name immediately 
• start speaking with me quite openly and 
frankly. This svas a new discovery inrec 
years ago. I rcali«d that for 20 years 
people had not talked to me honwtly. l 
was flabbergasted how many people had 
rejected this regime from the very 
beginning. Now I know. 

If there arc anv anti-communist scnti- 




nf the I9‘'0s, when Mann was sun rtuv,.., incre arc anv - — 

1 do not think this is correct. For inMancc. , yy,cnts in Ihis country they emanate tn t c 
• I- fnmnarpd with ihc ftvet niarr* frnm whal official 'Propaganda 


I OO noi miHR nif> 

Took at my situation compared with the 
situation of communists ostracized in the 
fifties. They were completely isolateo. 
The anti-communist ny^jorily had no 


mcni.v fii iin:* - 

fn*st place from what official propagancia 
calls the working class. There arc among 
the workers, it is true, a few who for a 
few thousand crowns arc willing to per- 


The anli-commumsl matoniy hum thousana crowns 

reason lo vympathi/c with them because' heroic labours, but 

*' j_ _ in t^niirvr ill thclr cuilt te rttfiin If fhc Politburo 


reason lo s..... —- -- 

it had no reason to ®“''] 

(how could «r have believed in it 7). and 
the communists and their fellow travellers 
'were absolutely hostile lo them. 

Now the situation is different. Ourmg 
that, one vear. IVbf'. tbc whole nation 


situation is quite clear. If Ihc Politburo 
knew the real thoughts of the class in 
■whose name it pretends to govern n would 
iump into Ihe lake. Or, more likely. H doM 
know hnl we shall have to throw it in the 
lake. 


except in I 
arc always 
. first to sh 
know Ihc 
papers, anr 
hul of cm 
wi*^frr nrir 
a shovel in 
The tcb 
always onr 
gcnlsia of 
newcomer 
has gol is 
the manap 
proper scr> 
have lo 1 
. parades an 
chief mclh 
being impr 
large is the 
afraid of. 
up. People 
they can 
children... 

I listen 
. C7cch and 
have any 
there. The) 
enormous 
how pcopi 
probably t1 
no direct ci 
f spent 
letter. I hoi 



Vaclav Pravda 

Times Newspapers Lid ■ If71 
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PBKING’S STAKE IN EUROPE 


Ta^t October a Radio Prague commentary, denounced the visit 
to Frmce S ChSeL Foreign Trade Minister Pai Hsiang-kuo as an 
of China’s efforts to obst™t a ^P'^j^etent". 

According to Prague, the purpose o£ this visit [tne “ 

ministerial level to a West European country] was to foment 
tensions in Europe which would "preoccupy the Soviet Union 
nSiuSlly and Imit the influence of the peace poli^ of the 
socialist countries." The broadcast also criticized 
KSSe on Berlin agreement CSeptember 1971) »^he^viet 
nrooosal for an all-European security conference. That this 

comentary should have originated in ^sInS^he°ar?ival 

which inspired it) was particularly appropriate, since the arrival 
in SrS^of a high levh Chinese delegation was directly related 
to the Soviet invasion o£ Czechoslovakia three years bef 

TTntii the end o£ the nineteen sixties, Peking^s foreign 
inltiSi]es*lre conceS?a?h on the vmder^developed countries of 
isifLd Africa. Europe was not a priority area although the 
Chinese made some attempts to cultivate potential East Europe^ 
dissidents following the Polish and Hmgarian uprising of 1956. 

Bv the beginning of the Cultural Revolution in 1966, China had 
close tiel h Elst Europe only with Albania, while in West Europe 
S Sd Splomatic relations with France, the U K., the Netherl^ds, 
Switzerland, and the Scandinavian countries._ It was also in the 
process of developing commercial relations with West Germ^y. 

The Cultural Revolution disrupted these initiatives. Peking s 
excesses of this period strained relations with both East and 
West Europe. (For example, the British Chancery in Peking was 
Lcked and burned in. 1967.) China’s stridently anti-Sovibt _ 
policies made it difficult for any of the Soviet bloc countries to 
maintain close relations with Peking. And Tito was ali^ated y 
Chinese diatribes against Yugoslav "revisionism. All hina s 
ambassadors in Europe were recalled at the tune of the Cultural 
Revolution. 


Alarmed by Moscow’s aggression (1968) against its fellow 
"socialists" in Prague, as well as by bhe ideological formula 
which Brezhnev developed to justify this action, China began to 
adopt more realistic and flexible tactics in its foreign relations. 
The objective was to counter any Soviet initiatives in Asia; however, 
Peking was also concerned that the U.S. and the USSR would reach 
an agreement regarding Europe. Therefore, the ^inese moved 
quickly to improve their relations in Europe, giving particular 
priority to those states which they thought were trying to resist 
Soviet and U.S. hegemony. 
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Sino-Soviet border talks and the renewal 
of the Sino-U.S. meetings in Warsaw (1969), China's approach to 
Europe became more active. The French were singled out for special 

Britain, for its part, was no longer portrayed 
y Chinese media as a supine tool of Washington but, increasingly 

seeking to resist U.S. dominatioA. 
?fnp efforts to join the Common Market and switched 

iQ?i on the European commuilltx to one of approval. (In early 
r inquired about establishing formal relations with the 

it?"sS-n!S^t^tn^F ^t also became more circumspect in 

Its support to European Maoist groups. ^ 

on th^c5nSnenr\S^"is^^ China's most important trading partner 

glationsf^^^AvS?!^^^^^ 

^ detente between the two^Eermanys, as well 
^ demands for a pan-European security conference (which 
the Chinese interpret as an effort to break up West Eurooean uni tv 
ex^d Soviet inf luence). Peking is also’^areealSrS^T^ 


In East Hirope there were also indicative changes in China’s 
approach. In the aftemath of the Soviet invasion 5f Czechoslovakia 

Similar to those suffered by the comrades in Prague China nubliriv 
assured R^ia of its support and - to make ufpAi^ Sear ^ 
ranking Chinese official to Bucharest. Later 
Peking signed an aid agreement with Rumania, its first’ 
fopial assist^ce to a Warsaw Pact country since 1957 nSll 
this period, China also put an end to its att-ickt; nn j 

thTorsiSOLSp-s^^^ 

S F h ¥ -^"“^to^SiS Tin 

Albania, the Chinese continued their large scale mil-ita-rv 
SoSerblS^S^S^® program. Chinese efforts vis-a-vi?The ^ 

encountered st^g g™ " have 

vis-aO^O thl 20aOOId\«?00“r‘’f^‘' renewed efforts 

the men who run ChiSfaS Tt Obviously, 

for the well-SiS S SSnSLSS vf altruistic concert’ 

or "revisionist" relics First of unsavory capitalist 

reasons, China has a«ttS it Sefs ^cSss't^th^'^'^ ®“nomic 
industrial urnHnni-c *. access, to the advanced 

diplomatic and commercial^contaSs with^Eu^^^^' 

restoring China's image « Sc S? helpful in 

Peking wluld like 
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strong independent power on its western flank, since the more 
Moscow is challenged from this quarter, the fewer resources it will 
have to devote to the critical eastern frontier with China. Similarly, 
if the United States has to shore up its position in Europe, it may 
be obliged to curtail some of its Far Eastern activities which 
□lina considers a threat. For these reasons, then, China is 
encouraging both Europes to develop independently of the United 
States and the USSR, and is discreetly taking advantage of a changing 
situation to bring to bear its limited but growing influence. 
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May 1972 


CUBA-USSR: REVOLUTION AT THE SUMMIT 


Next month Fidel Castro goes to Moscow. It will not be an 
easy trip for the no longer youthful dictator. Nineteen years of 
"revolutionary” leadership have taken their toll. When Castro 
and Soviet Party Chief Leonid Brezhnev sit down to review just 
where Latin America stands today and what changes they have been 
able to bring about in this portion of the globe, it would be 
understandable if Castro felt a little discouraged. Great changes 
are shaking the area from Mexico to Tierra del Fuego. But where 
can Castro point and say, "I caused this change?" Even more 
discouraging must be the realization, if he can bring himself 
to admit it, that Cuba's potential as a revolutionary catalyst 
is diminishing with each passing year. 

In a lesser man the inpact of this realization might bring 
with it a retrenchment, a lowering of sights. But Castro, as the 
Soviets have long realized, is unique -- egotistical in the extreme. 
His life style, as he showed in every phrase and gesture during 
his three-week barnstorming tour of Chile late last year, is active 
aggi'essive, with wild swings in moods from depression to 
ebullience. At the start of his visit to Chile Castro tried to 
stay away from his usual revolutionary rhetoric and to give at 
least indirect endorsement to the Soviet doctrine that a peace¬ 
ful path to socialism can be found in some countries. Few believed 
him. More typical were his reactions to the defeat of the leftist 
front in Uruguay or the overthrow of the leftist regime of 
Gen, Juan Torres in Bolivia: "Bourgeois institutions can never 
reform themselves and the idea of a peaceful road to revolution 
is a farce," Most recently Castro has been telling visitors to 
Havana that he believes the days of his friend in Chile, President 
Salvador Allende, are numbered since Allende has vacillated about 
smashing his Christian Democratic opposition and their middle class 
supporters. 

Meanwhile, guerrilla movements that Castro has backed over 
the years in Bolivia,; Venezuela, Guatemala, Colombia, Peru and 
Brazil have either been wiped out or reduced to mere nuisances by 
the governments in power. And yet he c^ot face fact. ' M, 
Venezuela, for instance, after four guerrillas were caught by 
government forces in February of this year, their interrogation 
revealed that they were part of a group of Venezuelans who had 
been in Cuba since 1967 being trained in rural and urban guerrilla 
warfare. They had recently been dispatched from Cuba with specific 
instructions to form a nucleus around which other guerrilla groups 
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could unite in order to wage terrorism in the urban areas of Venezuela 
in the period leading up to the 1973 elections. 

For the Soviets Castro’s guerrilla adventures are a nuisance 
but not a serious threat to their strategic plans for Latin America. 
They have succeeded in taming him to the point where he will 
begrudgingly give vocal support to popular front tactics in some 
areas. A second factor is that, for all the dinming of Castrp's 
luster, Brezhnev knows that he is still on inpQftant inspiration 
for Latin American revolutionary movements. In some instances 
the Soviets probably see positive benefits to be gained by letting 
Fidel play guerrilla. First, it gives Moscow a counter to the 
new threat they see from the Communist Chinese in Latin America. 

Peking already has (or will soon have) representation in Chile, 

Peru, Argentina, Giyana and Mexico. While the Chinese have^ 
demonstrated only the most correct behavior so far, the Soviets 
must be anticipating that their strongest conpetitor for leadership 
0 l 50 \di©re iu the Communist world might soon become involved in 
subversive activity in Latin America. If, however, Cuba remains 
the main source of training, arms, money and inspiration to the 
guerrilla and urban terrorist movements of Latin America, the 
Chinese will be to some extent pre-empted. Even though the Soviets 
have expressed doubts about the wisdom of some of Castro’s involve¬ 
ments, they must be saying, "Better Fidel than Mao." 

The essential difference between Castro and the Soviets when it 
comes to guerrilla warfare seems to be mostly a question of timing. 
The Soviets see the revolutionary process in a longer time frame. 

They believe that precipitous violence, such as Che Guevara’s fatal 
escapade in Bolivia in 1967, can result in a strengthening of the 
forces of "repression" and severe setbacks for the left. 

Bolivia today is still a point of contention be-^een Castro and 
the Soviets. Their differences about it may fi^re in the incoming 
Moscow talks, particularly in view of the Bolivian government’s 
ouster of a large number of Soviets during April. Those who know 
Castro say he is absolutely determined to see a leftist regime take 
power there through aimed revolution, regardless of the cost in 
time, money and manpower. They attribute his compulsion to see a 
guerrilla movement succeed in Bolivia to his inability to admit 
that he and Che Guevara were wrong when they chose that country 
as the point from which to launch a continent-wide revolution. 

The overthrow of the leftist regime of General Jose Torres in 1971 
only enraged Castro further. 

Bolivian exiles in Chile are now being marshaled by Castro 
forces to try again for the goal that Guevara failed to reach -- 
to conmunize Bolivia. Five months ago they set Up an "Armed 
Revolutionary Front" (FRA) dedicated to the development of an 
insurgent movement in Bolivia and the overthrow of the government 
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of Col. Hugo Banzer Suarez in La Pai. FRA is made up of a 
conglomerate of radical groi^JS including the Soviet-orien^d 
Ctommunist Party of Bolivia, pro-Chinese Communists, Trotskyites, 

^d SfLional LiberatioA tony (ELN). The ELN 
of Bolivian and other Latin American exiles directed, trained 
'!nd fiilnAed by Cuba and, if Bolivian suspicions are justified, 
indirectly by the Soviet Union. 

Cuban intermediaries between the Bolivian exiles and ^e 
(3iilean government work for the ’’Liberation Directorate of the 
(Hiban Ministry of Interior. This is a new organization which 
was broken out of the regular Cuban 

about two years ago to work exclusively on exporting the Cuban 
revolution^ The head of this special group of Cuban ^assy 
officials in Chile is Luis Fernandez Ona, husband of AlJ-®ade s 
favorite daughter, Beatrice. While personal relations between 
Allende and Castro are very close, Allende has tried to ^^nta 
a tight lid of security over both Cuba's involvement in Chilean 
internal security and the efforts of Castro to use Chile as a _ 
safe haven for ^errilla operations against neighboring countries. 
Allende does, however, understand the strategic value of using 
Chile as a base of operations against contiguous areas such as _ 
Bolivia. The Chilean President was told by General Giap of Hanoi, 
w£m""met when visiting North Vietnam in 1969 that ^e reason 
for Guevara's failure two years earlier was that he did not have 
support bases in the countries around Bolivia to which to retreat 

if hard pressed. 

While Castro and Brezhnev may find that they do not agree on 
s^porttag S insurgency at moment in tollyla th^ 
less trouble when they discuss Guatemala and Colombia, The tactics 
of the Soviets and Cubans towards these two coimtries run close y 
narSlel. Both countries are run by conservative gove^ents, both 
have had a history of violence over the years, and both nw confront 
guerrilla terrorist movements. The pro-Moscow Communist 
in Guatemala and Colombia are supporting guerrilla groups in the 
Suntryside and terrorist units in the cities with money that is 
receiwd from Moscow as part of the regular 

gets. The Soviets probably figure that, given the special histo y 
?f violence in these countries, if they do not P®™^^ ^ 

Communist Parties to sponsor armed insurgents, they wil 
of their appeal to the young and disaffected. 

Cuba has long maintained its own guerrilla groups in these 
countries -- the Liberation Army (ELN) in Colombia and the Rebel 
Armed Forces (FAR) in Guatemala. Most recently, the Cub^s have 
sent their own paramilitary personnel to work directly _wi^ 
Guatanalan FAR to resucitate from the blows being received fro 
the Arana government. 
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Recent information gathered by the Guatemalan and Colombian 
governments shows that the pro-Cuban and the pro-Moscow guerrillas 
are meeting and planning strategy and tactics' together, a little 
each other to be sure, but nonetheless overcoming 
old hesitancies. These two countries, where violence is already 
a way of life, may well be the best example of the concerted 
Sovet-Cuban "liberation" warfare to which other Latin American 
countries will be subjected in due course when "the masses have 
matured politically/’ 


One sector in Latin America presents both opportunity and 
possibly problems to Castro -- and to the Soviets behind him. 

This is ^e social-minded, "progressive" military now in power, 
as exemplified in Peru and Panama, and perhaps (if is early yeti 
in Ecuador, "Die military junta in Peru and the hyper-nationalist 
general Tornjos in Panama both are determined on reform and have 
grudges agapst the United States -- to the point of strained 
relatio]^ with that countiy. The nationalization of U.S. companies 
in Peru s case and the colonial status of the Canal Zone in 
ail^a s both have afforded Castro diplomatic openings to exploit. 
Castro has maintained quasi-diplomatic personnel in Peru as 
"earthquake relief advisors" ever since the qmke in 1971. He has 
hopes that Ecuador's new military regime -- itself wrangling with 
the U.S. over fishing rights - will follow suit once Peru breaks 
the logjam. Castro is maintaining close relations with Torrijos 
in Panama and is advising him on the canal treaty negotiations 
with the United States, These ties are prized in Panama as a 
counter to U.S. weight. At the same time, none of the three 
regions is pro-Soviet or pro-Castro in ideological or strategic 
tenns. To a degree they are partners of convenience because their 
disputes with the United States offer common g-round. Castro's 
(and Breztaev's) problem is how to play these issues to "lock in" 
these regimes to their long-range purposes. 
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BOHEMIA, Caracas 
28 February 1972 


CASTRO TAMED 
By Bred Stokes 

The constantly rising n^^lnbe^s of Russians in Cuba, occupying more 
and more important positions, and always carrying their cameras and large 
briefcases, is the most typical feature of Cuba's existence. They dine in 
special places; they make purchases in special shops; they travel in spe¬ 
cial vehicles; and they hold special positions. According to the most con¬ 
servative estimates, there are some 55^00 Russians there; perhaps as many 
as 12,000, if one counts the military personnel. 

This penetration, though nothing new, has become especially inten¬ 
sive during the past 6 months, coinciding with the presence, in Cuba, of 
a group of special envoys and delegations assigned to discuss with Castro 
the specific terms for the continuation of the trade pact with the U.S.S.R* 

Forced, by the failiire of Castro's attempts to industrialize the coun¬ 
try to depend exclusively on the sugar industry, Cuba is now completely 
under the control of the U.S.S.R. Two years ago, the Soviet diplomat, Ru¬ 
dolf Shiliapnikov, who now resides in Caracas, was assigned to threaten 
Castro with the total stoppage pf petroleum supplies from Baku, which would 
have paralyzed Cuba's sugar industry if Castro had not agreed to a certain 
amount of Soviet control over the country's administration. See, for exam¬ 
ple, page 1U7^ of Hugh Thomas' book entitled, Cuba, the Pursuit of Freedom . 
Since that time, the Russians have been exerting increasing amounts of pres¬ 
sure, with the support of Kosygin who, for several years, has been known 
in Cuba as "the man who insists upon collecting," a phrase that Castro him¬ 
self let slip out in the presence of foreign journalists. 

In everyday life, the increasing pressure to control Castro is felt 
in the harsh antipathy that now prevails in Cuban-Soviet relations which, 
up until a few years ago, were cordial. At first, when there were only a 
few volunteer Soviet advisers, a wave of sympathy arose; but now that they 
are being sent to control and direct, the Soviets have become increasingly 
bureaucratic. They are almost not on speaking terms with the Cubans, who 
react with sullen disdain. Even the military advisers live totally apart 
from Cuban officialdom. 

Elimination of Castroites 

Soviet pressure on domestic political affairs has taken the form of 
constant elimination of Castro's cronies, who are gradually occupying posi¬ 
tions of lesser practical importance. Men such as Armando Hart and Faustino 
Perez Almeida have been removed from positions that bore some direct rela¬ 
tionship to production and administration, and have been assigned as figure¬ 
heads on the Central Committee. The Soviets' confidence has turned exclusive 
ly in the direction of the technocrats trained in the U.S.S.R., who are spe¬ 
cialists of humble origins who returned from their study grants with the 
habit of obeying the Russians. Their confidence has also been directed to¬ 
ward Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, Raul Castro dr Sergio del Valle, who enjoy a 
certain amount of trust on the part of Moscow, in high-ranking positions. 
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damaged Moscow's good relations with Dorticos. Th(5 latter, who at one time 
was the favorite of the Soviets, chose to remain loyal to Castro at the 
time of the friction between the two governments. The consequences are that 
he has lost the complete confidence of the new owner of Cuba's sugar indus¬ 
try, Kosygin. 

The presence of the Soviets in the economy and in intermediate posi¬ 
tions is even more evident. Since Kosygin's second visit and the ratifica- 
trion of the trade aRreetnent between Cuba and the U#S*SeR#s all the nation*s 
administrative posts now have their built-in "Russian." All the sugar re¬ 
fineries have a Soviet administrative expert controlling their expenditures. 
During January 1972 alone, four key Soviet missions, headed by General Ni¬ 
kolay Shchelokov, the U.S.S.R.'s Minister of Ditemal Affairs, and, an¬ 
other, by Andrey Kirilenko, from the Central Committee's Political Bureau, 
toured Cuba to ascertain the efficacy of these controls. The other two 
delegations were headed by the Central Committee's Deputy Chief of Propa¬ 
ganda, Yuriy Aleksandrovich, and Lieutenant General Leonid Batrushevich, 
from the political directorate of the Armed Forces of the U.S.S.R. 

Following these visits, which checked the efficiency of Soviet pen¬ 
etration into all areas (the economy, education and the Army), a veritable 
wave of high-ranking experts practically took over the Cuban Central Plan¬ 
ning Junta, the National Bank and the Ministry of the Sugar Industry. And, 
simultaneously, a series of agreements on technical cooperation vdiich had 
been suspended for several months, were signed, with additional changes, and 
went into effect. 

It is difficult to determine to what extent the Soviet pressure will 
succeed in subduing Castro, in whose view the Russians hold only a secondary 
figurehead status, without any real authority, but who has kept the support 
of his own internationally advertised image that is practically impossible 
to tarnish without a collapse of the regime. 

Rise of the Pro-Soviets 

However, the Russians are even taking an active part in the affairs 
of internal repression, protecting their own, and eliminating those who are 
opposed to Soviet influence. For example, there are specific reports that, 
diiring Castro'.s visit to Chile, over ?0 individuals who had been arrested 
in connection with the case of the pro-Soviet "micro-faction," headed by 
Anibal Escalante, were released as a result of pressure from the Russians 
and orders from Raul Castro himself. These men, the "Anibalistas" of the 
so-called micro-faction, had been given long sentences of forced labor; and 
the principal charge was that they were "pro-Russian." All, or nearly all 
of them were old Communist militants who, faced wi.th the choice of obeying 
Castro or the Russians, had decided in favor of the latter. Two years ago, 
Castro could have repressed and imprisoned them. Their release and return 
to industries and positions is like the csnen of an about-face that Castro 
cannot prevent. 

Those fond of impressive talk see in all this an act of submission 
by Castro to Moscow; but, in fact, all that is involved is acceptance of 
the fact of the failure of Cuba's economy. Che Guevara, opposing Castro, 
maintained that Cuba must be industrialized, at any cost. However, the 
inefficiency of the regime, Castro's madness and the paltriness of Soviet 
aid brought the industrialization effort to disaster. It has, by now, been 
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b“lf SerSd ‘•'o -=* ‘"e continent, 

The result is that, 13 years after his rise to power, Castro is da- 

•’“? “ " l” «>e past haS to depend on 

it to suppoit the country. Hence, the fruit of these 13 years has been 

thiL^Mnh^® i" masters. Many Cubans are of the opinion^that the only 
tat^oS gJo!S^°Ld alorf”^*"'’ *'“*> la he poorer, 

marketa”’th^d?,Sn''° 1'°'''',’ * *''C lose of tobacco 

markets, the disappearance of tourism and the increased political renres- 

sion seem toohigh a price to pay for such an insignificant and disadvanta- 

Rus-Ji T pondering can now prevent more and more 

and arcontMllw'^fh® preventing further waste 

Tshoit Castro, but 

a snort tune ago, loudly proclaimed "free territory of Anerica." 

in Russi^s have assigned Castro the role of sales agent 

Completely tamed Castro, who continues to play the^ 

Irra^Sbov^^St^th^^ioi ^ Anerica as mLcow's 

errand boy, with the sole purpose of expanding the U.S.S.R.»s trade rela¬ 
tions, and of destroying the Communist groups that are pro-Chinese inde 
pendent, or suspected of hostility towa^ the U.S.S. I Chinese, inde- 
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Moscu ha sometido el “co- 
munlsmo naclonal”, regi- 
nienta cada paso de la po> 
h'tica y la economfa cuba- 
nas y ha reducido a Castrc 
al papel de jefe de ventas 
en America Latina. 

Por Fred Stokes 


tl constante aumento de rusos 
siempre con sus camaras 


rotograficas y sus grandes 
portafolios, es el signo mas 
caracteristico de la vida cubana. 
uomen en lugares especiales 
compran en tiendas especiales, 
viajan en vehfculos especiales' 
y ocupan cargos especiales. Hay 
en el orden de cinco mil rusos 
segun los c^lculos mas 
prudentes. Tal vez doce mil 
se iiyluye a los mllltares.' 
tsa F enetracidn, aunque no es 

semesti e, y ha cotncldido con la 


'■ ' u I f V 

iJna serie 
^ rfelegaciones 
misfon ha sido 
disc^tir con Castro las 
condiciones especi'ficas para fa 
continuacldn del tratado 
comercial con la URSS. 

fracaso de 

■25 castrlstas de 

ffidystriallzar el pals, a depender 
aziJCar, Cuba 


•ir } < V I F'. 
S' t-i \ • i- 


Rudolf ShfTlapnikov. 


residente en Caracas, fue el 
encargado de amenazar a Castro 
con el cierre total de los 
sumlnistros de petroleo de Baku. 
qu,e hublera parafizado la 
Industria azucarera cubana. si 
Castro no aceptaba un cierto 
control sovl^tlco de ia 
admlnlstracl6n del pals. Vor por 
ejerripfo p. 1475 en el libro de 
Hugh Thomas, "Cuba, The 

ni6s y rnSs, apoyados 
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NEW YORK TIMES CPYRGHT 

28 January 1972 


Cuba’s Treasury Remains in Moscow 


By GEORGE VOLSKY 


MIAMI—“It is more dirfi- 


cull w govern fhftft w wA| 
guerrilla warfare/* Prenif^ 
Fidel Castro of Cuba 
marked last month. 

The remark pointed up 
extent to which the fom| 
guerrilla leader la bedevil 
by the task of gt)vemii|] 
which in Communist C’ 
means directing the countrj' 
economy. 

The 1971 performance 
the sugar-dominated econorh; 
of the island must have bef 
disappointing to Mr. Casti 
who recently suggested 
prospects for an econonji* 
improvement this year we[ 
not veay bright. 

As a result, Cuba’s depen| 
ence on Soviet aid—estimat 
at $750-million a year, ^ 
more than $2-miIlion a day- 
became greater than ever. 

“Without [Soviet] fuel, rajv 
materials, equipment, machii 
•ry and factories Cuba coul i 
not function/* the Economiok 
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Mmisw r , CflBOg KAT^M K6drl- 
guez, said last April. 

Thus the size of Soviet aid, 
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negetiated annually in trade 
talfc in Moscow, has become 
as in iportant to Havana as the 
volu no of the country’s 
prediction. 

Last year, Cuba registered 
sonK gains in the industrial 
secter and in fishing, and 
continued, to invest heavily 
in c> panding output. 

Bu: agricultural production 
decH icd. intensive efforts bo 
revit illze the sagging produc* 
tion of rice, coffee, tobacco, 
catt!< and fruit proved unre¬ 
ward ng. Strict rationing of 
food and consumer goods 
conti lued, and on a ifew Items 
it ha- [ to be tightened. 

More important, the 1971 
sugar output of 5.9 million 
tons was a million tons be¬ 
low tl 10 target, and Mr. Castro 
predhted that 1972 produc¬ 
tion ^ 70uld be even lower. 

We Item experts believe 
that < luba will produce 5 mil¬ 
lion t)ns of sugar tills year. 

A recint Soviet purchase of 
2Ci0 , 0ilQ b e n s Of Braailian — 


sugar was regarded aa an Ir^- 
dicatlon of Moscow’s concern 
that Havana might find It 
difficult to fulfill its sugar 
export commitments. 

Sugar is, and according to 
Mr. Castro for many years 
will be, the basis of the Cu¬ 
ban economy. It represents 
about 85 per cent of the 
country’s exports, with nickel 
accounting for 10 per cent 
and tobacco 3 per cent. 

Because of declining ex¬ 
ports and growing domestic 
needs, Cuba's annual trade 
deficits have been steadily 
rising, especially her imbal¬ 
ance with the Soviet Union, 
which provides 60 per cent 
of the island’s imports. 

United States economists 
estimate that Cuban exports 
in 1971 totaled $L4-biriion, 
of which $840-million came 
from the Soviet Union, $20O- 
million from other Communist 
countries and $360-miniont 
from non-Communist nations. 

According to. these estl-, 
mates, in aOUlllun to $510- 


millfon in economic aid, tiia 
Soviet Union last year sup¬ 
plied Cuba with $240-m!lllon 
in military and other assist¬ 
ance. In all, Cuba is believed» 
to owe the Soviet Union $4- 
billion, a debt that Moscow • 
cannot realistically hope to 
collect. 

While a -shortage of trained : 
personnel along with govern- ’ 
mental inefficiency has ad- * 
versely affected production, 
the main economic probicn) 
seems to be the apparent 
apathy of Cuban workers and 
peasants, who do not respond 
with the required enthusiasm 
to constant governmental ex¬ 
hortations for harder work. 

Last year, which Mr. Castro 
called “the year of produc¬ 
tivity,” a campaign was ; 
ordered against what he de¬ 
scribed as “laziness, loafing, 
disloyalty, parasitism, selfish-: 
ness and bourgeois mental-- 
ity.** 

At the year’s end, a Chiban 
radio commentator reported 
that despite the shortage of 
manpower “loafers ara on 
tne rise/: 7 
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Cuba in the red ink 


l^UBA’S Fidel Castro may 
log sonie priceless; tube time 
when he plays basketball in 
Chile, but it doesn’t do all that 
much to refurbish his tar¬ 
nished image. His -big nega¬ 
tive in most Latin lands is 
Cuba’s terrible economic flop, 
i country’s total indebted- 
I / I ness to the Soviet Union is in 

. range of $3 billion, with 

upward of $300 million owed? 
to other communist nations. Thq rod ink grows 
. every year. ’ ,, j ^ 
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Firm reports from the island say malinger¬ 
ing and job absertteeism are worse than in any 
Iron Curtain country. Castro is searching rath¬ 
er desperately for non>material incentives to 
spur more and better work. 

There is no jsign these are broadly effective, 
and Cuba now applies a two-year jail term to 
those convicted of “vagrancy,” which includes 
what the regime deems to be avoidable unem¬ 
ployment. 

The government’s control over the Cuban 
^ork force is both rigid and sweeping. Identifi- 
:ation cards are required of workers. Chronic 
lackers may find themselves in Castro’s “cor- 
Irective rehabilitation” camps. 


STotHING so pointedly revealed Cuba’s eco- 
lomic shortcomings as Fidel’S all-out 1970 ef¬ 
fort to reach the long-promised goal of 10 mil- 
ion tons of sugar cane output per year. 

(7l lft. l?lnP79 - 0119/1A000200170001 - 6 
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His hard lunge for the goal came after years 
of failure* In the attempt, he pulled thousands 
of Cubans away from other jobs into the -cane 
fields, thereby seriously disrupting the entire 
economy. And even then he didn’t make it. 
Production in 1970 was just 8.5 million tons. 
Thereafter, output slid back toward 5 million 
tons and the newest harvest may well fall be¬ 
low that. 

To get just that much, Castro has to rely on 
manpower from the strong Cuban armed 
forces for 15 per cent of the year’s harvest. 

His moves to industrialize quickly have 
drawn people from the cane fields. Still, they 
lack the training and skills for the new work— 
not to mention incentives. He is also short of 
management talent, not least because of the 
exodus of 250,000 Cubans from the island to the 
United States in recent years. * 


What all this adds up to is an economy 
essentially stagnant since Castro took power in 
1959, Cuba’s annual population growth has 
been averaging around 2 per cent, despite the 


outflow. Economic development has not offset 
^this growth. Measured in real terms (correct¬ 
ed for inflation), the country’s gross national 
produce — on a per capita basis — declined 9 
per cent from 1958 thru 1970. 

■For contrast, a study of 18 major Latin 
American lands shows that their real per capi¬ 
ta GNP shot up by 24 ncr cent from 1960 to 
1970. 

Maybe all this will change one day. Cuba 
has poured large sums into capital investment. 
Road$, electric power facilities, and other “in¬ 
fra-structure” elements of the economy have’ 
been markedly improved. 

But, again, American specialists looking at < 
this effort do not find it being translated into 
significantly higher output. There are count¬ 
less Soviet advisers arid technicians on the is¬ 
land, but they do not appear to compensate for 
the out-migration of qualified Cubans. 

Even Castro sees no real upturn until 1975. 
Against this gray backdrop, he’s no hero in 
most Latin lands. Says the same official in 
summary: ”The Latins are not impressed. 
And Cuba is certainly no rqodcl in their eyes,’* 
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Cuban Housing Cheap^ Scarce 


No Buying 
Is Allowed, 
Only Trading 

By Marlise Simons 

Special to The Washlneton Post 

HAVANA — “Under the 


oft iM Pa.4eo del- 


Prado is the casual address 

* 

of a vital Havana institu- 

; th 

tlon; the open-air housing; 

0\ 

exchange. Kvery morning 

; Ct 

scores of men and women 

. se 

mill around in the shade by 

wi 

the warty treetrunks along 

Lj 

the aveiiue, some pinning up 

th 

notices, others reading them 

th 

eagerly. 

or 

Officially, the Havana 

pc 

Housing Exchange is behind 

re 

Impersonal office walls 

in 

nearby, but since Cuban 

th 

newspapers carry no adver¬ 

. wl 

tising. “under the trees” has 

oil 

become a classified ads sec¬ 

ci: 

tion. 


”We have only two chil¬ 

ti< 

dren,” one neatly typewrit¬ 

rii 

ten message reports, “Will 

sa 

exchange house with patio 

th 

for apartment in the center. 


Must have bath.” Another 

ji _ _ _ _ _ ^ 

ta 


ulE 


hand'Scrawlcd note In red 
ink says: “Urgent. Offer 
apartment with view of the 
bav for house in West Ha¬ 
vana. You can only see me 
on Sundays.” 

When parties come to an 
agreement, the exchange of¬ 
fice must come into the pic¬ 
ture to formalize the deal, 
Wlich it does free of charge. 

Bn fact, an exchange of 
this sort is all that house 


ling of real estate ended 
th the Urban Reform 


thm one residence, and no * 
or e need pay more than 10 
pc r cent of his salary in 
re it. After 10 years of pay- 
in j rent, a tenant becomes* 
th; owner of the property, 
which, of course, he can 
oiily exchange, a local offi- 
ci: I exy^lained. 

DespPe the post-revolu- 
ti< n o^Mifiscatlons and the 
riiitrihution of Ihc ihnii- 
sands u( homes vacated by 
tha mas^iivc exodus of refu¬ 
gees. Cuba’s housing shor* 
ta, :e is still very serious, r 
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Havrna, the beautiful cap- 
Hal which Premier Fidel 
Castro has often called too 
large and too costly for 
Cuba, bears the brunt of the 
shortage. Most of the sr>a- 
cious emigrant homes have 
been turned into schools, 
kindergartens and boarding^ 
houses for high school and 
university students. 

The high-rise apartments, 
^buUt sliorUy after the Cas¬ 
tro takeover, went to the 
homeless and the squatters 
who traditionally ring Latin 
cities.' Since then, building 
iias been reserved or the 
countryside. 

But even in the country as 
a whole, the housing proj¬ 
ects of thfj revolution have 
been few, compared to the 
population increase of 1.5 
million. Yet in the last few 
months since Castro an¬ 
nounced the formation of 
“microbrigades” and the 
new national target of 
building 100,000 homes per 
year,” there are signs of a 
drastic change. 


Some weeks ago, 

“Granma.” the official daily 

of the Qommunist Parly, 
counted 274 apartment 

buildings going up at the 
hands of microbrigades in 
Havana province alone. 

These brigades are construe- * 
tjon teams made up of fac¬ 
tory workers who take time ^ 
off from their ordinary jobs. 

A factory receives suitable 
land and building materials, 
its brigades go off and build 
the homes needed by its em¬ 
ployees. 

The advantage of such teams, 
according to Castro, is that 
construction workers need not 
be taken away from such in¬ 
dispensable projects as dams, 
roads, hospitals and agricul¬ 
tural warehouses. The plan isi 
workahm, Castro fold a meet¬ 
ing of union leaders, since a 
government study has shown 
thatj toe majority of Cuba’s 
factories are overstaffed. 

Foreign observers have dis¬ 
missed the ambitious housing 
‘program as another Castro im- 
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firiently carried out ^};>ccause 
of its size and the use oE urh^ 
trained personnel. Yet, at the 
moment, apartment building 
is moving ahead full steam. ^ 

In Alamar,' a construction 
site some 15 mUcs outside Ha¬ 
vana, the. improvised micro 
^ brigades seemed no different 
I from professional hard hats. 
Huge Kussian trucks loaded 
with wrie oriven about 

with groat dexterity, and roof¬ 
top workers JooKcd steady de¬ 
spite the breeze coming off 
the Caribbean only a few 
hundred yards away. 

Now 66 Days 

The 18 apartment blocks, 
four floors each, were in dif¬ 
ferent stages of completion 
and tlie roads were finished. 
“Luckily, tiiesi? brigades 
learned very ijuickly,” saiid 
Emigdio Diaz, the 30-year old 
- building coordinator. “The 
first blocks took more than 80, 
days, hut now we ere reaching 
the fourth flo'-r in 66 days,” ' 


The 3,000 men and women 
at work in Ajamar are divided 
into brigades of 30, supervised, 
by trained builders and archl- j 
tccts. have all kinds ofj 
people here, except for astro-: 
nauts/^ said an official as he 
led the way into a workshop 
were men were soldering 
pipefi. 

Andres Regera, in blue over¬ 
all and cover^'d with soot, said 
he ordinarily worked as an ad¬ 
ministrator in , r Havana fac¬ 
tory. He gets the same salary 
here as he d’d behind his 
desk, and his job is kept for 
him until he ^ots back. In the 
meantime his office colleages 
have to do his share of the 
work. 

Regera docs not know 
wdiethor he or other members 
of his brigade wHl he living in \ 
Alamar. “When the apart-^ 
mcnls are finished they be¬ 
come properly of the facto-, 
ties,” he explained, “and the, 
workois* assembly wilf decide 
who gets theni, depending on 




“iridividual’nceirs ahd'mcriTs7*“ ' 
'Phe first famdios arc su))- 
posed to start moving in this 
month. Monthly rent, irrespec¬ 
tive of the Size of the apart¬ 
ment, will be o pel cent of the 
tenant’s salary. An additional 
4 per cent of his salary will 
pay Oif the fui nlture, which 
comes with Uic npnrtment, in¬ 
cluding refrigetator and tele¬ 
vision set. Eventually he will 
own the furniture, most of 
which :s built in the Alamar 
carpentry shoo. 

Neighbor Upkeep 
When all of the 336 apart¬ 
ments have been handed over, 
neighborhood committees will 
be resDonsibie for their up¬ 
keep. With workers having 
made such a great effort them-, 
selves, we expect that the 
neighborhood will be well 
looked after,” said supervisor 
Diaz. 

“We do not want a repetition 
of what happened in East Ha¬ 
vana, ihe new suburb built 
after the revolution. There the 


people were Uivrn their homes 
for free, williout any effort on 
their ,>arl, so they let Ithc 
place crumble.” 

Rut for time 

Diaz’s prriblenis arc to get jiup 
plies to finish the building- 
Most n atcr iaiH arrive without 
IroiTblc though there ar^ ex¬ 
ceptions “like steel patf^ - 
tubes and sockets — that favc 
to come all the way from l|ast 
ern Europe,” 

Food supplies for the work 
ers are also ^ent by the gov 
ernment in Havana. However, 
Diaz oxplainoo, Alamar i? 
finding its own solutions. “Wc 
have made a deal with the 
fishern'an of Cojimar. We con- 
^ struct them a tudding, anc 
they supply us with fish.” 

“But Tm no^ so sure now 
who oas the belter d|oal,’ 
laughed Diaz ‘There has beer 
quite ft bit of northern wine 
lately and wren the nortc 
blows vou can build, but yot 
can’t .lie fishing,” 
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CUBA DIARY: 


Havana stores are nearly empt> 


Mr. Berkotv is the secoyid accredited 
American journalist — and the first 
news service repTesentative—to report 
from Cifha in nearly two years. 

By IRA BERKOW 

(CopyHght C© 1972 by Newspaper Enterprise Assn.) 


xi AVANA — In a large department store i 
downtown Havana, a “saleslady’^ leans va 
cantly on a glass case that is empty except foi 
one .pair of perforated black men’s shoes. Or 
the second shelf there Is one box wrapped ir 
colorful paper and a blue ribbon. There ar( 
rows and rows of such stark glass cases. Thi 
shelves are also almost empty. Few custom 
ers. You can hear their footsteps. 

“We have money now In Cuba,” she says 
”But we have very little goods to buy.” 

With a few exceptions, only necessities ar< 
sold. Almost everything in Cuba,, from cigari 
to shoe laces, is rationed. A copybook li 
needed for every purchase. I tried to buy i 
pair of socks and found that a foreign visito: 
can buy limited goods only at one of twi 
stores (in hotels) in Havana. The buying popu 
lation of Havana Is split into groups, with one 
group able to make purchases on given days 


SOME APPLIANCES 

There are appliances in a corner of the 
store. East German-made radios, Soviet refrig¬ 
erators and television sets. One television set 
sells tor 750 pesos ($750 — the U.S, exchange 
is “par”). 

Yet only a privileged few can buy these rare 
items: They are the people who have worked 
Twel! and bird and long, have done much vol¬ 
unteer wor« in the sugar cane fields, for ex¬ 
ample, and in a meeting of their fellow work¬ 
ers and cit zens, are chosen as worthy enough 
to buy thes 8 luxury items. 

For othe s there Is a stiff black market. “To 
buy a 19^9 Westinghouse freezer,” says a 
woman wlo had lived in New York for two 
years in tie early 19$6s, “it will cost about 
13,000 peso !. A 1958 Ford, 35,000 pesos.” 

On the larrow street there are a goodly 
number of cars, tho there are no traffic jams. 
Autos are leither made nor sold in Cuba. Offi¬ 
cials usual y get cars from Russia, tho Castro 
himself has a chauffeur-driven 1970 Alfa-R(^ 
meo. MOs cars In Cuba are Detroit-made 
from the 930s. Chevys, Fords, Oldsmobiles, 
even an E< sel, are common; often the chrome 
is off, the paint jobs are ancient. 


HEIRLOOM AUTOS 

“But they run,” says one owner of a 19! 
faded-blue Plymouth. “I got mine from nr 
father. I take care of It very, very carefully, 
is like the baby in our family.” 

It Is lunchtime, I stop In a store that wa 
once a Woolworth’s. The sign above the froi 
door is still up, but looks shabby without tl 
embossed lettering. It is called “El Ten Cent 
The line is long. I wait 30 minutes before beir 
seated. No menu. Everyone eats the san 
thing. Today: A simple roll, a soapy creai 
soup, a slab of a white fish topped with heav 
cream, a hard red piece of chicken, rice pu 
ding, a small cup of dark sweet coffee. 

“No other choices?” I ask a workingmf 
seated on the stool beside me. 

“No.” he says. I ask him if that doesn 
bother him. 

“No. no,” he says, surprised at my que.stio 
Then proudly: “El Ten Cent has the best foe 
around here.” 

NOT LIKE SEARS 

The man once lived in Miami, he says. I aj 
him how he has adjusted to the scarcity * 
goods and choices in Cuba. 

“It was hard at first,” he replies. “I mea 
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Roebuck In the States. But you get used to It 
. And you are suffering now for your country 
We know that. ^ 

“We do not have the consumer mentality 
here like you do in North America. We know 
that we cannot have the luxuries we like today 
became we must export clothes and food to 
m^rt industrial and farm equipment. We 
look to tomorrow. Tomorrow will be better. 
We are in a revolution. A revolution takes 
time. Some of us have less luxuries than be¬ 
fore the revolution, but at least now we know 
that Utere are no more starving children with 
big bellies filled with parasites, that there are 
no beggars In the streets, that everyone in tiie 
countiy is guaranteed woric/* 

SOME THINGS FREE 
He tells me ihat schools are free, phone 
calls are free, medicine is free, that buses 


cost only five cents. 

It has been 12 years since Castro took over. 
How long will people endure the lack of goods? 

. it takes,*' he says. 'Tou first 

stop being, before you stop being a revolution¬ 
ary. 

; Two blocks away, there is a neon sign above 
4 tall building facing a broad, tree-lined street. 
The sign reads, “You first stop being, before 
you stop being a revolutionary.*^’ (Fidel says It 
often, I leam.) . 

neighborhood streets In the 
Veda^o section. On every block there is a 
shingle in front of one house. It reads: “Com¬ 
mittee for the Defense of the Revolution." The 
committee is a kind of vigilante group com- 
posed ^ block neighbors. Blocks are part ^ 
zones. Th^ committees, organized by the Com¬ 
munist Party, perform such tasks as providing 
two neighbors each at\A 


— to patrol the streets, watchlpg out for van¬ 
dalism or fires or thieves. 

;■ CLEAN HOUSES 

j ‘‘Cubans are becoming some of the best ac- 
^ tors in the world,” says one man. “Wltfn it 
comes my turn to patrol. I sit aroundivkh 
another guy and shoot the baloney. It^ifike 
> volunteer workers in the sugar cane fWds, 
People from the city are asked to go nlvbe 
once a month to the country to help, Mayfcft all 
day one person cuts eight sugar canes — and 
eats SIX. 

I notice the houses. At first glance, they arc 
shabby and peeling. But they are also neat 
.and clean and orderly. Carelessness is costly, 
a luxury. 

“We must be demanding,” Castro has told 
crowds. It Is neither right nor correct to al¬ 
low a pig to be raised In a bathtub in the City 
of Havana." ’ 
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Excerpts from article by Tran C^c Hoan, North Vietnamese minister 
of public security, reviewing the carrying out of the party line against 
"counterrevolution" in North Vietnam: 


HOC TAP No. 3 . 

March 1972 

During the past 40 years...our people have struggled and achieved great 
successes in the great Vietnamese revolutionary struggle, opening the finest 
era for our nation. 

...During the fieriod when the party struggled for power, the French and 
Japanese imperialists resorted to many wicked, cunning and ruthless tricks 
to destroy our party and quell the revolutionary movement. To protect the 
party and revolutionary bases, the party led the masses in struggling 
against secret agents, informers and other reactionary lackeys, incessantly 
checked and eliminated from the party ranks the "AB" elements (Footnote: 

"AB" is short for anti-Bolsheviks who disguised themselves as conmunists and 
were organized by the French ili^erialists as fifth columnists to undermine 
our party) and continually educated cadres, party members and revolutionary 
bases fo firmly maintain revolutionary pride and preserve revolutionary 
secrets. As a result, the party and revolutionary movement were increasingly 
consolidated and developed and won one victory after another. 

In the August 1945 general xjprising, faced with the enormous offensive 
strength of the revolution, the reactionary forces were caught off guard. 

Driven into a‘passive position they declined quickly. Under party leader¬ 
ship the revolutionary masses ruthlessly repressed stubborn reactionaries 
and elements owing blood debts to the people, but were lenient toward those 
who went astray and sincerely repented... 

After power was won our people were faced with the danger of having an 
enemy within and without, with the responsibility of coping with many enemies 
at the same time, and with the extremely difficult situation of a newly 
established administration. But...our people’s struggle against counter¬ 
revolution completely frustrated all of the enemy's sinister and wicked 
schemas and overcame a number of great obstacles as the people entered 
the protracted resistance struggle against the aggressive French colonialists. 

In nearly 9 years of resistance against the aggressive French colonialists 
our people's struggle against counterrevolutionary elements occurred in all 
domains--military, political and economic--in all strategic urban, rural and 
mountain areas. Illuminated by the correct party line, the struggle against 
counterrevolution recorded great successes in protecting the party,, the 
revolutionary administration, the people’s aimed forces, the resistance forces 
and the revolutionary struggle of the masses in the free areas as well as in the 
guerrilla base areas, thereby greatly contributing to the great victories 
of the resistance against the French colonialists. 

After our people won in the resistance against the French...the struggle 
against counterrevolution became a broad, widespread mass movanent, especially 
the campaign to motivate the masses to implement agrarian and socialist reform. 
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This struggle foiled all enemy^ schemes and sabotage.•• 

The-Northern people have unceasingly struggled against spies 
counterrevolutionary elements. They firmly maintained 

throughout the time the U.S. ingierialists expanded the war of destruction 
throughout the northern part of our country... 

The line of struggle against counterrevolution is an ^ortant part 
of the political program of our party... 

The imperialists have made use of reactionary members of our more 
elite natiSalities to organize and instigate the underdeveloped m^ses 
in such a way that they, formerly giving no support to the revolution, 
turned against the revolutionary administration after the 
August revolution. Ihe imperialists introduced many religioj^ 
country to use this situation to sow disunity among our people and use 
the rSctionary followers of these religions. They criticize c^unism, 
prevent compatriots of various religions from Participating in ;^e 
revolution and help the inperialists sabotage the revolution, pe task 
of struggling against the reactionary clique which is using ttristianity 
and against the reactionary clique of the more elite nationalities mus 
be inhued with the party’s policy toward religions .md ^ 

must be aosely related to-.the satisfactory fulfilling of all tasks set 
by the party and state in these areas... 

With regard to counterrevolutionary forces, especially foreign spies, 
we must use the absolute superiority of the revolutiona^ forcp to 
resolutely attack them and promptly suppress all their dark schemes ^d 
sabotage.^ The absolute siperiority of the revolutionary forces must be 
^ed to resolutely suppress all hostile sabotage of socialist construction.... 

The imperialists headed by U.S. imperialists have constantly sought 
and capitalized on all vulnerable points of the socialist camp and of the 
world revolutionary movement to launch counterattacks. 

Thev have carried out combined measures and tricks--such as armed aggression, 
engineering of internal subversive riots and coups, economic blockade, psychologica 
warfare, promotion of peaceful evolution.. .with the ultimate aim of elimnatmg 
the Marxist-Leninist parties, revolutionary power and the socialist system... 

The imperialists' plots and activities are aimed at destroying our 
revolution through all acts and maneuvers, including amed aggression. 

To implement the imperialists’ plots the ^o^berrevolutiona^ clique 
in our country has carried out investigation^ and 

in the military, political and economic fields in order to study and 
evaluate our strength. It has carried out material and spiriti^l 
destruction with a view to causing difficulties and obstacles to the 
revolution, and has established secret bases in order to carry out 
destructive schemes, psywar, riots and murders of our cadres and to 
oreoare its strength to overthrow the revolutionary administration 

thi socialist regi« through violence or '■peaceM solution." 

The counterrevolutionary clique is camouflaging itself and infiltrating 
deep into our ranks in order to persuade, buy and corrupt our cadres 
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and to build secret bases. Its most ccffnmon activities are nsvwar and 
counteipropaganda with a view to distorting all party and state policies 
and slandering mr regime in order to reduce our party's prestige to 
sow disunity and to kindle chaos among our people. It has actively 
carried out its activities in the military, pSitical eSnSj cultnr.i 
and ideological fields anywhere and any time, especially when the 
revolution faced tenporary difficulties. 

J^erefore the struggle against counterrevolution must be a struggle - 
entire people led by the party and must be an overall struggle^imed 
eneny's destructive schemes and plans in afl fields 


period from its founding to the success of the August revolution 
j people in struggling against the secret agents, informers 

coloSiSrTn°SSi^?^^°”^r^r^®^® inperialists lid the dominating 

organizations® 

1 4 .^’? ^© resistance against the French colonialist aggressors the tasks 
struggle against counterrevolution consisted of effectivelLy 
protecting the leading organs of the resistance, protecting the revolutiomrv 
armed forces, firmly maintaining public order and security^in our free area?^ 
contributing toward strengthening and developing the resiLance forces * 
the rei/olutima:^ movement in the areas unde? tinporary ene^ occSSion 
creating conditions for liberating the temporaril^ ocSpied Irelf^d 
firmly maintaining public order and security in the Aewly liberated areas 
in order to contribute toward victoriously cariying out the resistance. 

sorts^nfl^^^ the targets of our attacks in the liberated areas were all 

sorts of French aggressive imperialist lackeys such as enemv sm>s 

secret agents, bandits, comedo spies, the^?eSomi^ cUqS ?hat w2 * 

especially Christianity, the reactionary upper class 
in the highlands and reactionary parties and factions. In the areL 

SasS Soyld'lir 

mobilizing the masses to reduce land rent and 
reforms, the objective of the struggle against counter¬ 
revolution was to serve the peasants' struggle, ^e peas^t sS^ai^c 
targets--in areas where the movement to ait land rents and carry out land 
refor^ was being conducted-were the cruel and stubborTla^dlS^ck Ld 
despots as well as those who sabotaged and opposed this movement ... 

toov viepoint, tte suppression of counterrevolution., is a ha<;ir 

^d bund4.tIsS\fbTmoS 

the suppression of counterrevolution to be a secon^?J tLk!! 
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Ejqjerience in building socialism in the Soviet Union, China and 
other brother socialist countries has completely testified to the great 
Lenin's teaching. The counterrevolutionary riots in Hungary late in 
1956 and the "peaceful evolution" plot in Czechoslovakia in 1968 were 
also profound lessons... 

There is an...inseparable relationship between suppressing the 
counterrevolutionary elements and the organization and building tasks. 

We do not consider violence to be an objective and an essential or sole . 
method but when the use of violence is deemed necessary, it must be used, 
resolutely and appropriately. Actually, in our dealings with counter¬ 
revolutionary elements in the recent past we have still entertained 
rightist thoughts and have not properly used violence. A great nunher 
of cadres and party members have been inclined to emphasize the organizational 
and building aspects of the proletarian dictatorship while neglecting the 
aspect of suppressive violence, believing it is no longer necessary... 

In the socialist revolution in the north, our party held that 
"generally speaking, any person or organization that hates the revolution, 
sabotages socialist reform and socialist construction...or opposes the 
struggle for peace and national unification must be considered counter¬ 
revolutionary." In the process of socialist reform and socialist 
constmiction, a number of people, because they were deeply dissatisfied 
with their personal material situation, have performed counterrevolutionary 
acts against the revolutionary administration. The inperialist clique’s 
spies are always the most dangerous for opposing the socialist revolution 
in the north. In the anti-French resistance we had to cope with French 
colonialist spies. Since 1954 we have had to cope with the spies of the 
Americans and their henchmen vho are very perfidious and possess many 
modem means and techniques. However, to carry out sabotage against 
Vietnam, the enemy has to use his henchmen among Vietnamese reactionaries. 

The most notable of these are reactionaries who take advantage of Catholicism, 
who belong to the ethnic minority upper classes, who were members of the 
exploiting class in the old society or who are former local administrative 
personnel and spies. Because of the political and social conditions in 
our country, this reactionary force is not an independent political force. 

In various revolutionary phases they all have served the imperialists under 
one fotm or another. To have a force to carry out sabotage against the 
north, spies stationed outside the north must seek ways to collude with 
the counterrevolutionary clique remaining in the north in order to organize 
and have it sabotage the revolutionary administration. In the same way, 
to have a force to oppose the revolutionary administration, the counter¬ 
revolutionary clique inside the country must contact and receive aid from 
the inperialists' spies outside of the north. 

This is a natural relationship between the inperialists' spies and 
the counterrevolutionary clique inside the country. 

Therefore, in this struggle it is necessary to actively prevent and 
break all relations between the domestic counterrevolutionaries and foreign 
spies and deprive the foreign spies of their prop by eliminating all the 
domestic reactionaries and gradually abolishing the social organizatiops 
of vhich the reactionaries make use. 
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To what extent the eneiry can cany out his scheme depends less on 
hm tiiOT on us. If our people constantly heighten revolutionary vigilance 
and actively struggle against counterrevolutionaries they will be defected 
j properly punished and their schemes, no matter how poisonous and 
deceitful they may be, will be traumatically defeated. 


WASHINGTON POST 
14 /^ril 1972 


CPYRGHT 


Rowland Evans and Robert Novak 



AN ASTONISHINGLY 
tou;;h wainin;: by North 
Vietnam's Internal security 
boss n/7ftinst a 'Vounterrc- 
voiullonary” wave that may 
even now be affecting 
of North Vietnam has raised 
the specter of internal crisis 
resulting from Hanoi's mns- 
sivc offensive against the 
South. 

Just how much the tough 
call for “repression” of all 
antiwar forces In North 
Vietnam is based on events 
I actually occurring, and how 
much Is designed to put 
party cadres on notice to be¬ 
ware, Is admittedly some¬ 
what speculative. 

But the long and ex¬ 
tremely specific lecture hy 
Tran Quoc Hoan, North 
Vietnam's minister of public 
security and an alternate 
member of the controlling 
poIitburo, published in the 
March Issue of Hoc Tap, the 
party's theoretical .lournal, 
hints strongly at the exist¬ 
ence of grave home-front 
problems. 

' Consider, for example, 
these words; 

“The counterrevoluilonary 
clique in our country has 
carried out investigations 
and Jntcllignecc-colicction 
in the military, political and 
economic fields in order to 
study and evaluate our 


strength. It Jias carried out 
material and spiritual de¬ 
struction with a view to 
causing difficulties and ob¬ 
stacles to the revolution and 
has established secret bases 
in order to carry out de¬ 
structive schemes, psywar 
' (psjn^hological warfare), 
riots and murders of our 
cadres (trained party work¬ 
ers) to . . . annihlliate the 
Socialist regime through 
violence or ‘peaceful evdlu- 
tionV’ 

In the past,r the Commu¬ 
nist government of North 
Vietnam has periodically 
been forced into draconian 
measures to put down re¬ 
volt, particularly among the 
700,000 Catholics, the mon- 
tagnards (mountain tribes) 
and former small landown¬ 
ers .dispossessed by the revo- 
bUion. 

'Two such occasions came 
in the* convulsive aftermath 
of rie-Stalinization in the So¬ 
viet Union and the Hungar¬ 
ian revolution of 1956, and 
following the Soviet inva-j 
Sion of Czechoslovakia in 
1968. Both are referred to in 
the Hoc Tap article. 

BUT TODAY, the sweep¬ 
ing directives to party 
cadres in Tran Quoc Hoan’s 
draconian call to arms seem 
surely the result of war wea¬ 


riness coupled with fears 
tliat the 'main-force Invasion 
of South Vietnam would 
trigger the strongest wave 
of antiwar fever yet experi¬ 
enced. 

Thus, the interior minis¬ 
ter's definition of “counter-* 
revolutionary”—the first 
time such a definition has 
ever been published by Ha¬ 
noi—Includes “any person 
or orginization , , . who op¬ 
poses the struggle for peace 
and national unification” (ns 
well as anyone against "So¬ 
cialist construction” or the 
building of a Communist 
state). 

What the publication of 
that jdcflnftion of “counter¬ 
revolutionary” hints Is that 
Hanoi is deeply concerned 
by the growth of Nwth Viet¬ 
namese “doves.” The mes¬ 
sage to party cadres: klcn- 
tify and punish anyone 
heard criticizing the war, be¬ 
cause pursuit of the war for 
"national unification” of 
North and South Vietnam 
has equal urgency with 
building communism at 
home. 

Moreover, the interior 
minister Implicitly and 


sharply rebukes party 
cadres for being too lenient, 
with home-front dissenters. 

“A great number of 
cadres and party members 
have been inclined to em¬ 
phasize the organizational 
and building aspect of the 
proletarian dictatorship”' 
(obviously by Indoctrination 
and education) “while neg-: 
lecting the aspect of sup¬ 
pressive violence, believing 
it is no longer necessary.” In 
short, violent measures are 
needed. 

Continuing, Tran Quoc 
Hoan writes that the object 
“in this struggle” Is to sever 
all connections between 
“the domestic counterrevo- 
lutionnirlos and foreign 
spies, and deprive the for¬ 
eign spies of their j^rop by 
climinnting nil the domestic 
reactionaries and gradually 
abolishing the .social organi¬ 
zations of which the reac¬ 
tionaries make use,” 

The clear implication: 
Hanoi is worried not only 
about counterrevolutionary 
agitation among individuals 
but among “organizations” 
—almost certainly including 
Hie Catholic church. 
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DATES WORTH NOTING 


Ma y 9 
May 15 


May 19 


^^ay 20 - 
June 1 


May 29- 
June 7 


June 5 


Geneva 

Japan 


USSR 

U.S./USSR 


25th Assembly of the World Health Organization. 

Okinawa^ reverts from the United States to 
Japan, reestablishing Japanese sovereignty 
rights over islands captured during World 
War II. The Okinawa reversion points up 
the Soviet ISiion's refusal to return to 
Japan the Northern Territories it seized 
after declaring war on Japan in the last 
week of World War II when Japan was on the 
verge of surrender. 

50th anniversaiy of the founding of the Young 
Pioneers (See article in this issue). 

President Nixon is to visit the USSR May 22-30, 
stopping first at Salzburg, Austria on May 20. 
He IS to visit Iran on May 30-31, and Poland 
on May 31-June 1. 


Geneva International Labor Organization, 57th 

Conference and meeting of the ILO Governing 
Body. * 

Europe 25th anniversary of the Marshall Plan. 

Chancellor Willy Brandt of West Geiraany is 
to speak at Lfarvard University ceremonies 
commemorating Secretary of State Marshall's 
annomcement there in 1947 of the U.S. offer 
of financial aid to European countries 
devastated by World War II. The aid totalled 
$12 billion over the next three and one half 
years. IVbscow forbade East European countries 
from accepting the aid and instead imposed 
upon them trade agreements with the USSR that 
cut them off fran world markets, reoriented 
their trade towards the USSR, and limited 
them largely to a barter fbrm of trade with 
members of the Soviet Bloc. As a result the 
East European countries were held back from 
participating in the rapid technological 
achievements realized in Western Europe in 
the 1960's. Now the Soviet Bloc finds itself 
economically and technologically far behind 
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the (West) European Common Market and is 
trying to demand the dissolution o£ EEC 
through front activities such as the 
Soviet-sponsored Peoples Assembly for 
European Security that is to meet June 2-5 
in Brussels. 

June 5-8 Munich 21st General Assembly of the International 

Press Institute. 


June 5-16 Stockholm 
June 6 Bulgaria 

June 11-12 USSR 


UN World Conference on the Environment. 

25th anniversary of the arrest in the 
National Assembly of the Bulgarian agrarian 
opposition leader, Nicola Petkov, in the 
Comnunists' drive for total power. Petkov 
was hanged a few months later, on 23 September 194/ 

35th anniversary of the arrest, secret trial 
and execution of Soviet Mcirshal Tukhachevsky 
and seven other top Red Amy generals in 1937. 

In the ensuing Stalinist purge of the army, 
about half of the officers, including ^1 
eleven amy and naA^ vice-commissars dis¬ 
appeared -- an important factor in the Soviet 
Union's subsequent losses when Germany attacked 
in 1941. 


June 12-15 Prague 


June 12 Rabat 


Congress of the Czechoslovak Revolutionary 
Trade Union Movement (national trade union 
organization). 

Summit meeting of the Organization for 
African Unity. 
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SHORT SUBJECTS 


SOME ARE MORE EQUAL THAN OTHERS : 

A YPCOSLAV 'ANALYSIS OF SOVIET POLICY 


Hie Yugoslavs have come up with an interesting and useful 
analysis of Brezhnev's 20 March speech to the Soviet trade union 
congress, pinting out the significance of Soviet acceptance 
faute de mieux , of what Brezhnev describes as a Chinese offer to 
conduct relations between the two countries on the basis of 
"peaceful coexistence" rather than "proletarian internationalism." 
in addition to providing a succinct and accurate definition of the 
Soviet use of these terms, the Yugoslav commentary indicts Moscow 
for using the principle of proletarian internationalism to extend 

East Europe and, ironically, wonders why, since 
recogiized the independence and sovereignty of one 

stated S socialist 

states to build their relations on a similar basis. The Yugoslav 

analpis concludes that "simultaneously with the granting of 

coexistence status to China, the pressure for socialist integration 
will nncrease in the socialist carp." ^idiisr integration. 


1972: 


Janez Stanic's commentary in the Ljubljana Delo , 25 March 


At the Soviet trade union congress vhich 
opened at the beginning of this week, Leonid Ilich 
Breztoev, general secretary of the CPSU Central 
Committee, unexpectedly made a major foreign 
policy speech. Following a whole series of important 
^temational events, including,- above all the visit 

repressed 

reaction at the highest level. 
i,d Brezhnev discussed all major problems in 

his speech, he actually introduced essLtially new 
views on only two topics: West EuropeaS inteL2??on 
and relations between China and the USSR. ’ 

"Hie proposals which the chief of the Sovi^-t 
llS? a coinpletely nef 

nas tried to follow m its relations with China ^ 

involved here Is this: Brezhnev 

“ “existence S Sot ™ the 
Mid ihi? th^ proletarian internationalism. He 
Si ^ ? initiatives for building the 
relations between the USSR and China L the (>rinciples 
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of peaceful coexistence had come from official 
sources in Peking, and that the Soviet Ihiion was 
ready to accept this if the Chinese leadership_ 
believed that it was impossible to build relations 
between two socialist states on the basis of 
higher principles, that is, on the basis of 
proletarian internationalism. 

"To grasp the novelty and significance of this 
statement by Brezhnev, it is necessary to recall 
what peaceful coexistence and proletarian inter¬ 
nationalism mean to the Soviet Union. 

"According to the Soviet concept, peaceful 
coexistence is a model for relations between states 
with different social systems. According to these 
principles, the Soviet Union recognizes the independ¬ 
ence and sovereignty of states with capitalist social 
systems, renounces all interference in their internal 
affairs and all attempts to influence their social 
systems, and develops trade, economic, and other 
cooperation with them exclusively in accordance with 
the principles of mutual benefit and interest. It 
is only in the sphere of ideology, that the USSR 
retains its right to a sharp and constant ideological 
confrontation and struggle. 

"Proletarian internationalism on the other hand 
represents a model for relations between socialist 
states. It is based on the following viewpoint:^ the 
world is divided into two opposing camps, socialism 
and capitalism. Peaceful coexistence between these 
two camps is necessary because both are so powerful 
militarily that a battle between thm i^ould be 
catastrophic for both. However, this does not 
mean that an ideological and social rapprochement 
between them is possible because the capitalist 
camp is doomed to collapse. Of course, in its own 
struggle for existence, capitalism would like to 
destroy socialism, but is unable to do this because 
the Soviet Union is sufficiently strong militarily 
and economically to be able to defend the entire 
socialist world. Among other things, this also 
represents its first internationalist duty, whereas 
it is the duty of the mnaller and weaker socialist 
states to support the Soviet Union, the sole bulwark 
of their defense against capitalist aggression. 

Since the Soviet Union bears the responsibility for the 
existence of socialism, it demands that other socialist 
states subordinate their own national interests to the 
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general interests of socialism, which essentially 
means the interests of the Soviet Union. 

"Thus, the difference between the two models 
IS that the Soviet Union recognized the complete 
indepndence and sovereignty of any state with 
which It develops its relations on the basis 
of peaceful coexistence, whereas it demands 
subordination to the common interests -- which 
are primarily the interests of the biggest and the 
strongest that is, the Soviet Union - from any 
state with which it builds its relations on the 
principles of proletarian internationalism. 

"Therefore, the offer to China to build its 
relations with the Soviet Ifiion on the principles 
of peaceful coexistence rather than on principles of 
^^^®™ationalism is equivalent to an 
official statement that in relations to China, the 

SlicJ ounces its leading role and hegemonist 

that ^ina represents too great and too powerful a 
nppHc ^ ° force it to adapt to Soviet wishes and 
needs as was done with Czechoslovakia in 1968 Thus 

tnat Nixon offered them recently, that is relations 

SnLr"" by ™y 

This step is quite logical and had to be madp 

voluntai^^i ^ opponent refuses to accept it 

NevCTtteSs hi i* “P°n hii". 

is at laaS political consequences, this step 

ThiTirrc far-reaching as Nixon's visit to China 

within the great 

of tie otte^ b'’ "ibbot 

"If we were naive, we could visualize mors far 
reaching conclusions; for Instance, we coi“sIy tLt hv 
rKopiizing tto independence and sovereignty of'one ^ 
socialist states, the USSR has alio opS^ed 
the tor to other socialist states to build ?Sf; 

conpletely groundless."-aJS ion^I^f sStus 
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that no other solution was possible for Moscow. We 
can call this realism. There was a great deal of realism 
in Brezhnev's speech, but nevertheless, considered from 
the Soviet viewpoint, this realism provides no grounds 
for any similar concessions where such concessions are 
not necessary. It is precisely for this reason that 
we can safely predict that simultaneously with the 
granting of a "coexisting" status to China, the 
pressure toward socialist integration and for relations 
on the principles of socialist internationali^ 
will increase in the areas where this is possible to 
implement, that is, in the socialist camp." 


is * * * * 

FRENCH COMMUNIST DAILY ANALYZES WORK CONDITIONS IN IHE U.S. 


L'Humanite, daily organ of the French Communist Party,^ 
published between 18 and 28 January a series of seven articles on 
the American worker (available on request). The series was written 
by Jacques Arnault, a Humaiiite reporter who spent two and a half 
months in the Lfriited States interviewing laborers and union leaders. 
Monsieur Arnault was reported to have been surprised and pleased 
by his reception and by the frankness of his interlocutors. He 
has responded by presenting his communist readers with an unexpectedly 
balanced account of working conditions in the U.S. Although the 
author does not ignore the problems of contemporary American 
industrial life, he also finds many positive aspects, such as the 
high levels of personal consumption, the physical and social 
mobility, and the dynamism of the American economy. In applying 
a Fferxist analysis to the American scene, the author notes that 
certain "contradictions" in American life have caused serious 
problems for the Communist Party of the U.S.A. Among these 
contradicions he includes the fact that most American workers 
accept the system and that genuine grievances tend to be taken 
up by the major political parties and incorporated in their programs. 
Reader response to the series has been overwhelmingly favorable, 
praising the objective reporting which has helped correct an 
erroneous image of life in the United States. In particular, 

French communist readers expressed surprise that there are white 
workers (and not just black) doing assembly line work, and noted 
with satisfaction that U.S. workers, although higher paid, still 
have the same problems and worries as their French equivalents. 

Readers also showed a greater appreciation of the complexity of 
the race problem and the absurdity of anticipating a Marxist 
revolution in the United States. 

Tk ^ ^ it 
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SOVIET-IRAQI TREATY 


Pf^sistent Soviet effort at spreading its influence in the 
Middle East took a dubious step in the 'siting "of a treaty:'with 
Iraq, announced on 9 April during Kosyginas visit to Iraqi It 
IS similar to the Soviet with Egypt without being so clear in 

clauses concerning military assistance or mutual aid 
in the event of hostilities, though in some respects it places the 
Soviets in a stronger position vis-a-vis its new treaty partner. 

payoff for considerable financial 
aia to Iraq s oil mdustiy, primarily for developing the North 
Rumaila oil field. Additionally the Soviets apparently intend 
to capitalize on ^is agreement to gain naval access to the Persian 
Gulf via the Iraqi port of L&n Qasr. 

'treaty is one more case of the Soviets'fishing in the 
troubled waters of the Middle East for their own ends, which 
needless to say are motivated not at all or, at best, incidentally 
by regard for the interests of the countries with which it deals, 
in the current case, for example, some observers see the treaty as 
I!, gain a second foothold in the area as insurance 

shouldip relations with Egypt deteriorate even faster, and also 

tn ambitions to be the prime: moyer 

Ln?:i 

^ Aral, 

hand in dealing with Egypt. 

contaLr rSS 
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CPYRGHT 

fflElV YORK TIMES 
10 ;^ril 1972 


WIET» MO IN (5-fflR PACT 

More Military Assistance 
Expected Under Treaty 
Signed by Kosygin 


BEFRUT, Lebanon, April 9— 
The Soviet Union and Iraq 
si/»ncd a 15-ycar treaty of. 
friendship and cooperation to¬ 
day that provided, amonR other 
I thin^js, for the strengthening of 
■J Ir^ military defenses, 
llllll The H-artIcfe agreement was 
signed In Baghdad by the Iraqi 
president, Ahmed Hassan al- 
Bakr and by Premier Aleksei 
N. Kosygin of the Soviet Union,' 
who Is on a five-day visit. 

President Bakr said at the 
ceremony in the Presidential 
Palace overlooking the Tigris 
that the treaty would be **iho 
solid foundation on which our 
relations will rest” 

*A Tme Friend* 

The 58-ycar-oId Mr, Bakr, a 
leftist who has governed Iraq 
for the last four years, hailed 
tho Soviet Union ns a 'True 
friend of the Arabs.” He said 
the Arab countries were espe¬ 
cially appreciative of. Soviet 
tnlHlary assistance and 
declared they were ”oapabtc of 
liberating their iisiir|ied land.” 
meaning tho territory lost to 
Israel in the six-day war of 
iSGL 

Mr. Kosygin emphasized that 
tlio treaty was not aimed at 
any other country and that Its 
III purpose was to Insult world 

^ ^ Hclthcr be nor the treaty re- 
, ferred directly to Israel, but 
Article 4 announced that the 
two countries ”will continue 
their dctennincd struggle 
against imperialism and Zion¬ 
ism and for the total climina-; 
tion of colonialism.” 


Coopcrntlqn on Defense i 
OhscrvTrs here believe that 
the use of the word "Zionism” 
might have been as far as Hie 
Soviet Union would go in pub¬ 
licly supporting Iraq's policy! 
against Israel. Iraq, which is 
not now directly involved in 
the confrontation with Israel, 
has* stood strongly against a 
peaceful scUlcmcnt In the Mid¬ 
dle East in accordance with 
the Sreurity Council resolution 
of NovrmbtT, lOfiT. 

Article 0 nf ihc treaty said 
thatiti wai ”in the interest of 
the two countries that they 
pursue cooperation in the field 
of strengthening each other’s 
defense ability.” 

The treaty did not spell out 
what this meant, but, to ob¬ 
servers, it suggested further 
Soviet military assistance to 
Iraq. The Soviet Union has been 
supplying arms to Iraq’s 150,- 
OOO-man army and air force for 
the last 13 years. 

Persian Gulf a l^actor 

Informed sources see the 
treaty as having most hearing] 
on the Pervsian Gulf area. They 
believe that by emphasizing that 
it was not aimed at any other’ 
country Mr. Kosygin meant to 
reassure Iran, with which the 
Soviet Union has friendly re¬ 
lations. 

Iraq and neighboring Iran are 
fn A sharp conflict over influ¬ 
ence in the Gulf and Baghdad, 
observers believe, will try to 
interpret the treaty as consti¬ 
tuting Soviet support for Its 
policy. 

For the Soviet Union, the 


treaty opens new horizons in 
the Arab world, these observers 
shy. They expect that Soviet 
warships will soon be seen fre¬ 
quently in ihc Gulf as they arc 
In tho Mediterranean. The Iraqi 
port of Basra could provide 
Soviet warships with needed 
facilities in the region. 

Firmly on Soviet Side 
: The treaty puts Iraq firmly 
on tho Soviet side. Article 10 
stipulates that neither country 
will Join any alliance hostile to 
the othcrvjife.;g,,,.. 

Until ioSii Iraq was part of 
the area’s Western Ailiance, 
then known as the Baghdad 
Pact A military coup in Bagh¬ 
dad that year destroyed the 
pro-Westem monarchy and be¬ 
gan the Iraqi move toward Mos¬ 
cow. 

The Soviet Union has already 
made inroads in Ihc oil indus¬ 
try in Iraq, until recently a 
Western monopoly, Mr. Kosy¬ 
gin, who IS to return home to¬ 
morrow attended ceremonies 
marking tho start of produc¬ 
tion at the Soviet-financed 
North Rumeila oilfield, which 
the Iraqi Government had taken 
away from the Western con-, 
sorfinm that exploits the coun-' 
try’s main pilficlds. I 

The treaty provides for great¬ 
er economic and technical co- 
opemMon between the two 
countries. Including the devel¬ 
opment of the oil Indiistrv. Ob¬ 
servers predict a larger Soviet 
role in Iraqi oil if the Western 
coonsorlium. the Iraq Petro¬ 
leum Company. Is cvenlnally 
taken ovef hv the GovcrnmenLl 
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Iraq and Russia _■ 

The tip of the boot; 


^^r Kosygin cut the ribbon and Ac 
oil flowed. A Kttlc oil, anyway. On 
April 7 th production started at Nor A 
Rumailah, one of the oilfields expro¬ 
priated from Ac Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany and developed with Russian 
financial and technical assistance. 
According to Baghdad, the first Aip 
load is already in a Soviet tanker on its 
vray to destinations in Russia or 
eartern Eviropc. On April pA Mr 
Kosygin and President Babr signed a 
r,-y''-''‘r fripndsbip treaty, similw to 
<hc Russian-Egyptian treaty signed 
iic.\rly a year ago. On April i ith a 
lk;vict iraval squadron began a five-day 
goodwill visit to Ae Iraqi port of Umm 
Friendship is, indeed, a lovely 

thing. , .t. 

The initial y«eld from North 
Rumailah will be about 5m tons a 
war. This is only peanuts compared 
Vv'ith Ac oH that Ae IPG, despite the 
bitterness of the open-ended quarrel 
ovor cxprojiriation, continues to export 
from Iraq. It is, all the same, a turning 
point—though Ae direobton of the turn 
depends, partly, on the measures Aat 
the IPG's sharAdders, an international 
group of major oil companies, may 
take in retaliation. Mr Saddam Hus¬ 
sein, Iraq’^ Baalh party boss, claimed 
that with Russian help Iraq had at 
last managed to break Ae oil com¬ 
panies’ monopoly of production and 
marketing. In response, Mr Kosygin 
rejoiced over the forced retreat of 
colonialists, capitalists and all such bad 
men. What it adds up to is that Russia 
has made a start in establi-shing a 
Middle East oil source. This, if it leads 
to larger operations, could be useful in 
helping Russia to keep up with eastern 
EuTope’s growing demands and thus 
releasing its own supplies for other 
markets ; a project for transporting 
Siberian oil to Japan is, for instance, in 
the air. 

But Ais is only one aspect of Russian- 
I'raqi friendliness. Iraq’s great value 
from Russia’s point of view is its 
superb geographical position ! it leads 


of rich, westei-n-oriented states and 
kingdoms j it also outflanks the Nato 
and Gentq posibions in Turkey and 
Iran. True, Iraq is no altornatrve to 
Egypt ; despite its repeated efforts to 
join some Arab club or other, it is too 
battled up by its own power groups to 
have much influence on the Arab world 
to its west, let alone on the Arab- 
Isiraeli conflict. The importance of the 
Iraqi alliance is , that it provides a 
foothold in precisely the position where 
it is useful, strategically and economic¬ 
ally, for Russia to balance the tip of its 
boot. , 

Iraq’s ncighbo\vrs arc playing the new 
development coolly, though the 
Kuwaitis have privately allowed their 
nerves to show, The Shah of Iran, who 
might h^ivc been the first totovcr-rcaot, 
has been markedly rc.straincd. Before 
Mr Kosygin descended on Iraq, the 
Iranians made discreet inquiries from 
the Russians, which produced an 
informal assurance that nothing was 
intended that might damage Russian- 
Iranian relations. The Shah, one 
presumes, is less than assured. But he 
may, uncharacteristically, be taking the 
advice of those advisers vvho believe 
that his recent boast that Iran would 
be the strongest military power in t'nc 
Middle Bast within five years, and 
his preparations 'to this effect, arc partly 
responsible for Iraq’s -turn to the Soviet 
Union. 

The western powers have banked 
tiieir money, and their arms, on Iran ; 
Russia may now be deciding to put 
considerably more effort than l>cforc 
into building up Iraq. While the Iraqi 
regime is treated dismis-siyely by many 
other Arab governments, it could well 
have a hotter chance of survival than 
most. The regimes now in danger of 
losing out are the ones that could be 
caught between a western-directed 
push from Iran and -an eastern- 
directed push from Iraq. At the least, 
a new factor has been added to the 
edgincss of polities in the Gulf—and 
beyond. ' ' 
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Oil—‘literal and iigurativ e 

Kosygin visit linlced 
to cloudy Iraqi scene 


Cfoviei h-rcmier Alexei N. Kosygin’s visit 
to Iraq comes at a time of growing friction 
between the Soviet Union and Egypt, its 
major Arab-world ally. 

The Moscow-Cairo clash over the quality 
and quantity of Soviet arms deliveries and 
over Moscow unwillingness to back any 
Egyptian military campaign against Israel 
has led Moscow to improve relations with 
other Arab slates. 

Premier Kosygin’s visit demonstrates 
Moscow’s growing interest also in Midcasi 
oil supplies and in access to the Persian 
Gulf, observers here believe. 

Mr. Kosygin and an entourage of high- 
ranking Soviet technocrats, including the 
Soviet petroleum minister, were met at 
Baghdad airport April 6 by Saddam Hus¬ 
sein, vice-chairman of Iraq’s ruling Revo¬ 
lutionary Command Council Baghdad Radio 
said. 

The Soviet visit, apparently arranged on 
short notice, topped ceremonies in Baghdad 
marking the 25th anniversary of Iraq’s ml- 
Ing Baath Party. 

Events coincide 

f 

It also coincides with the ceremonial start 
of production at southern Iraq’s giant North 
Rurnciln oil fields, which the Soviets are 
helping to develop. 

Furdier, the Ko.skgin visit returns one 
made to Mo.scow by Saddam Hussein, Iraq's 
mo.st powcrfvil politician in February, It 
ipighl lead to signing an Iraqi-Soviet coop¬ 
eration and friendship treaty similar to that 
sighed by the Soviets and Egypt last May, 
reports from Baghdad said. 

Alter Saddam Hussein had visited Mos¬ 
cow, a Soviet-Iraqi communique predicted 
the nations woul<f “embody in treaties" 
their interslato ties and "rnise them to a 
new and higher level," the same phrase 
used by the Soviet Communist Party news¬ 
paper Pravda after signing the Sovict-Egyp- 
tian pact. 

Thie Kosygin visit closely follows a new 
port call by Soviet naval units at Iraqi 
Persian Gulf ports. The gulf area’s con¬ 


servative rulers arc increasingly worried 
about Soviet moves in the gulf and Indian 
Ocean zones. 

,A stride forward 

The Baghdad government sees the April 7 
North Rumcila oil field inauguration as a 
major stride forward for Iraq National Oil 
Company (INOC), the Iraqi-owned rival of 
the Western-owned Iraqi Petroleum Com¬ 
pany (IPC), 

INOC took control of North Rumcila* 
following passage of a law 

Dutch shareholders have continued to con¬ 
test the move and demand compensation 
from Baghdad. 

Sranted to INOC loans totaling 
‘develop North Rumcila. Its oil 
production is expected to increase from an 
Initial annual level of 5 million tons to 18 
million tons. 

Hungarian technicians are drilling wells. 
Cze^oslovakia is building a new refinery 
n Po*‘t of Basra, while 

, and East Germany pro¬ 

vide technical aid and'equipment. Romania 
has loaned INOC $35 million. lor industrial 
, development, to be repaid by crude oil de- 
liverod over seven years. 

Tankers chartered 

INOC is chartering Soviet tankers until 
remaining five of six 
dSjTOO-ton tankers it is building for INOC. 

n the Persian Gulf, the Soviets are 
working in a joint venture to develop the 
Iraqi fishing industry in Basra. They have 
completed a drydock there and now are 
building a shipyard. 

East Germany has promised to build a 
merchant-marine school in Basra and is 
constructing four large cranes to improve 
the port of Umm Qasr, used by Iraqi and 
Soviet naval units. 

In A1 Faw the other Iraqi Gulf port, the 
Soviets are building new oil Installations as 
* P'Pclme system to export the 
North Rumcila oiL 
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Russia Seeks 
New Friends - 
In Mideast 

By K. C. THALER 


CPYRGHT 


LONDON (UPI) -Russia 5s I 


"diversifying" ner angrancms- 
in the Middle East to safeguard 
her foothold In the area against 
any weakening of Egyptian de- 
pcndabiiily. 

Iraq seems the latest alterna¬ 
tive, amid signs that Moscow is 
aiming at a “friendship treaty^* 
With that country’s Baathist re¬ 
gime. Until recently Egypt was 
the sole Arab nation singled out 
for such close alignment. 

(This article was written before 
' Iraq signed a friendship treaty 
with the Soviet Union Sunday.— 
i:dltor) 

The Kremlin leadership, 
steadily pushing its influence in 
the Middle East, in the past re¬ 
lied heavily on the late UAR 
President Abdel Gamal Nasser 
in whom they placed virtually 
unlimited trust. 

, Egypt then scefned the only 
worthwhile partner is the So¬ 
viet search for a permanent 
.foothold in the area. The grow¬ 
ing dependence of Egypt on So¬ 
viet military aid seemed to as¬ 
sure Moscow’s objective; Soviet 
penetration of the Mediterrane¬ 
an and the eventual passage to 
the Indian Ocean. ^ 

The Soviet investment in 
ijgypt is estimated at $5,000 to 


$6,000 million over the past de¬ 
cade. 

If the Arab-Israeli war con¬ 
stituted a heavy blow to Soviet 
prestige and undermined Egyp¬ 
tian trust in Russian depend¬ 
ability, the death of Nasser 
shook the foundations of the 
friendship between the Commu¬ 
nist superpower and the de¬ 
feated Arab nation. ^ 

* Moscow accepted His succes¬ 
sor Anwar Sadat, largely be¬ 
cause it had no aiternative. But 
Moscow’s uneasiness has .since 
grown into an apparent growing 
t«slrost of the Cairo leader. Sa¬ 
dat in his.turn has shown little 
confidence in Russian credi¬ 
bility as a genuine, dis¬ 
interested friend and partner, 
anxious to rally to the Arab 
cause. 

Cracks in the Moscow-Cairo 
axis have widened lately, with 
Russia leaving Sadat in no 
doubt she has no intention to be 
dragged into a confrontation 
with the United States oyer the 
lingering Middle East crisis. 

Moscow has shown signs' of 
growing disappointment with 
Egypt’s military prowess, des¬ 
pite the heavy Russian in¬ 
vestment, and Cairo has dis¬ 
played discontent with the Rus¬ 
sians’ coolness and criticism. 

More recently the Soviets 
have been looking around for 


other partners in the area, as a 
sort of reinsurance against any 
change in Egypt’s posture to¬ 
ward the USSR. 

There have been comings and 
goings between Mosco.w, Bagh¬ 
dad and Damascus, and latest 
reports suggest that Moscow has 
clinched a deal with Iraq which 
might become a major ^ew foot¬ 
hold, if it came to a major crisis 
in Russo-Egyption relations. 

This is obviously planning 
ahead on the part of the So¬ 
viets, who are known not to 
take risks lightly and to reach 
for political safeguards wher¬ 
ever they see a chance. 

This chance has now come to 
all intents and purposes in Iraq. 
A Soviet flotilla is on the way 
to Iraq’s Persian Gulf ^ ports, 
long a glittering strategic tar¬ 
get and more recently made 
more important for Moscow in 
the light of its successful push 
to the Indian Ocean. 

Important contacts are also 
In progress between Moscow 
and Syria whose strategic im¬ 
portance is considerable in the 
wider framework of Mideastern 
security planning. 

Some diplomatic experts con¬ 
sider these latest moves a sig¬ 
nificant pointer to a major shift 
in Moscow’s dealings with the 
Arab world. 
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Moscow: still busy 
making friends 


ATexei Kosygin's wsit to Bagdnd last 
week — the first ever by a Soviet Premier 
to Iraq — marks an astonishing improve¬ 
ment in relations between the two coun¬ 
tries after a long period in the shadows. 

The greater degree of cooperation be- 
, tween the two nations initiated during the 
February visit to Moscow of Iraqi "strong¬ 
man" and deputy chairman of the Council 
"of the Revolution Saddam Hussein, was 
.consolidated last Sunday with the 
signing of a treaty of friendship and co¬ 
operation. There can fae no doubt that 
this pad represents another Success for 
j ;th8 Soviet Union in its bid to strengthen 
I ; Its Influence in the Mediterranean and the 
'Persian Gulf. 

The treaty is also an indication that the 
Kremlin, set on its guard by anti-Com- 
^^munist repression in Khartum and 
. 'Cairo's momentary flirtation with Wash¬ 
ington, wants to increase and diversify its 
alliances in the Arab World. 

The text of the Bagdad agreement is 
* virtually identical to that signed between 
Mhe USSR and Egypt on May 27, 1971, 
'except that this earlier pad spelled out 
greater involvement by the two signa¬ 
tories In the Middle East conflict, In the 
military sphere, and in constructing and 
defending Egyptian Socialism. 

But if the Egyptian-Soviet pact falls 
squarely into the framework of the Arab- 
Israelt conflict, (he agreement with Iraq 
testifies to Moscow's concern with assur¬ 
ing its presence in the Persian Gulf, which 
harbours the world’s largest oil reserves. . 
In a transparent ' attempt to upstage 
China In this region and rival the United 
Stales, which Is well established In Turkey 


end Saudi Arabia, the USSR already main¬ 
tains diplomatic relations with the United 
Arab Emirates. 

It was unable to do as much with Qatar 
and Bahrein, but it does have a port of 
call in Aden for its warships from the 
Indian Ocean, while its fishing vessels sail 
at will through the Gulf, thanks to agree¬ 
ments with Iraq and the People's Demo- 
Grade Republic of South Yemen, Some of 
these vessels on "special missions” have 
been sighted regularly at the entry to the 
Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. 

As part of its design to secure its 
position in the region, the USSR, while 
maintaining good relations with Tehran, 
seeks at slate level to exercise a tri¬ 
partite mediation mission — along with 
Damascus and Bagdad, whose own rela¬ 
tions have improved — between Kurds and 
Arabs to maintain peace in Kurdistan. 
And finally to eliminate differences be¬ 
tween the Baalh and Communist parties 
so as to pave the way to a "national frOnt" 
in Iraq. 

Success of such a policy would be cer¬ 
tain to strengthen the hand of the "pro¬ 
gressive" Arab oil producers in their 
dealings with Western petroleum inter¬ 
ests — particularly the Americans. The 
treaty just signed in Bagdad also repre¬ 
sents an Important. card in the Soviet 
hand only weeks before the Nixon- 
Brezhnev summit in Moscow. Paradoxi¬ 
cally, even though Saddam Hussein Is 
soon to visit Paris, Europe, which is the 
main user of Iraqi crude oil as well as the 
petroleum products of the Persian Gulf, 
remains a virtual spectator In a part of the 
world that is vital to Us interests. 
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RUSSIA’S NEW ARAB OPTION 

IRAQ HAS now signed what has become the standard 
form of defence treaty with Russia, which Egypt signed 
last June and India shortly before the start of the war 
with Pakistan. Russia is now strategically firmly based 
on the Persian Gulf, having lost no time in moving into 
the vacuum left by Britain’s withdrawal. Last year the 
extremist and unstable Iraqi Left-wing Government, after 
pushing its traditional pretensions in the Gulf too far, 
was faced down by Persia, which is rightly taking no 
chances in the new situation. Irag now has a Super-Power 
backer, and will seek to exploit this. 

Mr Kosvoin, in addition to signing the treaty, also 
celebrated Rij.s.sia’s entry into the Middle East oil business. 
He inaugurated the first shipments from the new North. 
Rumeila field which Iraq expropriated from Western oil 
companies in 1960 and which Russia has since developed 
at a cost of £80 million. Thus Russia's long-standing 
campaign to get into a position to deny Middle East oil 
to the West now broadens out into getting hold of 
increasing amounts of it for herself and her satcllilc.$. 
A confrontation with the Western companies will now 
follow if she tries to market it outside the Iron Curtain. 

There may be some flics on this double layer of 
gingerbread. Egypt will be peeved that its up.start rival 
Iraq is accorded an equal place in Moscow’s comradeship. 
Syria will also be jealous, and even more suspicious of 
Iraq than at prr..scnt. King Husspin, after Egypt’s rupture 
of relations with him because of his Palestinian inifiativc, 
will feel that the ring of brotherly Arab malevolence 
around him us more dangerous. The result Is to make a 
Jordan-Israeli settlement even more obviously a mutual 
matter of self-preservntion and of political and economic 
advantage tlfan is already the case. In fa'Ct- the two keep 
in touch to explore the po.ssibilitics, which were made to 
look unduly bleak' a month ago by Israel’s calculatedly 
over-adverse public reaction to King Hvsscin's Palestine 
pl^n. The prospects should now be better. ’ 

' 
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